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Whole wheats nutrients in a 


The known nutritional values of whole 
wheat are rendered more available to the 
system, easily and quickly assimilative, in 
the making of National Biscuit Shredded 
Wheat. That is why this cereal in combina- 
tion with milk is so highly recommended by 
many dieticians. 

This 100 percent whole wheat cereal in- 
cludes the vital wheat germ, excellent source 
of Vitamin B, and other nutrients. Nothing 
is added to the whole grain, which is steam 
cooked, pressed into slender strands, then 
baked crisp and highly palatable. 

Eaten with milk, National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat affords a good variety of 
vital food essentials, as shown specifically 
in the accompanying table. When bananas, 
prunes or other fruits are added to the dish, 


with their added vitamins and minerals, the 
result is a well balanced breakfast for the 
normal person, child or adult. 

When a warm cereal is desired, dip the 
biscuits quickly into a pan of hot water, drain 
and serve with hot or cold milk. Or split the 
biscuits, toast lightly in the oven, dot with 
butter and serve with top milk or cream. 

National Biscuit Shredded Wheat, be- 
cause of its clear, unobtrusive flavor, is use- 
ful in encouraging an increased intake of 
milk. Through more than forty-five years 
in millions of homes billions of breakfasts 
of National Biscuit Shredded Wheat have 
heen enjoyed. 


National Biscuit Company 
Address: New York, N. ¥ 





NUTRITIONAL VALUES 


Analyses show the following nutrients naturally present in 2 
National Biscuit Shredded Wheat served with a cupful of milk: 


VITAMIN B, 
CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS 
IRON 


There is also a generous part of the daily energy requirement 
(CARBOHYDRATES and PROTEINS) and other nutri 
tional necessities including VITAMIN A and VITAMIN G. 


> 


More than 1/3 the daily average requirement 
More than 1/3 the daily average requirement 
More than 1/2 the daily average requirement 
More than 1/5 the daily average requirement 
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Successful Teaching 


othods 


for Adult | omemaking i 


An informal interview prepared by Gladys Galaske and Beulah Meikle, Wisconsin 


AMILY life problems have become increasingly complex 
F and baffling to the modern homemaker as social and 
economic changes have affected the home. Consequently more 
and more adults are joining classes organized to help them 
meet their everyday needs. Adult classes in home economics 
have become particularly important and educators are vitally 
‘interested in better methods of teaching homemaking to 
adults. Therefore certain questions have arisen in the minds 
of those interested in adult homemaking education. We pre 
sent here some of those questions and their answers: 

Q.—What working plan do you suggest for the instructor 
of an adult home-making class? 

A.—The instructor must have a thorough understanding of 
her subject matter before she plans the method of instruction. 
The method selected should best meet the goals she has set up 
for her class. Each lesson should be planned as a complete 
unit so that results may be evaluated and new methods de 
vised to improve the working plan. Since we are concerned 
mainly with the growth of the individual, the working plan 
and method of instruction should be such that the best in 
dividual results are obtained. Both subject matter and method 
of presentation must be on the student’s level. The first meet 
ing of any class must so stimulate the student that she will 
come back for more. The best method is the one which meets 
the immediate needs of the group, 

Q.—What methods are being used successfully ? 

A.—The demonstration method is outstanding because it 
can be applied to all forms of teaching. It helps; 1. to set up 
standards, 2. to show clearly the various processes to be 
followed, 3. to increase interest by bringing finished results be 
fore the group. 

Q.—How can the demonstration method be used? 

A.—It is suitable for either a large or small group and is 
often used for individual instruction. The purpose of the 
demonstration is to give the individual ample time to com- 


prehend. In order to be successful it must be seen and 
understood by everyone in the group. To illustrate: Wher 
teaching a lesson on the bound button hole, I make the but 
ton hole step by step so the class can see progress. Black- 
board charts and illustrative material show the 

clearly and help to set up standards. After tl 

stration, information sheets, which can be used for future 


reference, are distributed and questions are answered in 


discussion. Sometimes an individual, too shy to ask ques 
tions, will find there are some steps she cannot d In this 
case individual demonstration is used 

Q.—What is another successful method 

\.—Group discussion is a desirable method and has several 
points in its favor. 1. It is informal and can be carried on 
only under informal conditions. 2. Participation by every 
member of the group is secured and experiences are shared 
Those who take part become more open minded and tolerant 
Ideas are clarified and a better understanding results from 
the exchange of ideas, experiences and information, 3. In 
dividuals may progress according to ability. Since a_higl 
percentage of participation is difficult in large groups, discus 
sion groups are best limited to thirty members. 

Q.—How can this method be used successfully ? 

\.—There are two ways—by means of a panel or a forum 
In a panel discussion eight or ten persons discuss a topic 
before an audience which later is asked to participate. This 
method is useful in presenting authoritative information on 
social legislation, economic problems of the home and home 
and community recreation with contributions from the group 
The forum usually consists of a lecture followed by a dis 
cussion of questions raised in the lecture. It is an effective 
method of reaching a large group 

Q.—What method can be used to present material quickly 
and at the same time inspire class members? 

(Continued on page 391) 


This busy craft class of adult homemakers illustrates successful use of the laboratory method 
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Miss Business and Miss High School meet to discuss their wardrobes. Each rack holds clothing selected with a basic color scheme 
and specific social needs in mind. Accessories do triple duty to prove that being well dressed does not necessitate an expensive array 


Al BP need Wardrobe 


QUANNING a dress to make = in 
| school, considering its appropriate 
ness to the occasion as well as its dura 
bility and becomingness and calculating 
its cost have long been a part of our 
igh school clothing courses. Inventories 
of the wardrobe and clothing budgets 
have been laboriously taught and have 
probably been assimilated in the same 
manner. The school girl’s wardrobe, 
as far as we could see, was in most in- 
tances the result of haphazard buying. 
\ planned wardrobe with accessories 
was, in the opinion of many of the girls, 
possible only to one who had plenty of 
money. The idea of a basic color scheme 
scemed applicable only to an elaborate 
and expensive array of clothing. 

The inspiration to work out wardrobes 
i] miniature came after a clothing class 
had seen a spring wardrobe style show 
presented by a pattern company. In the 
discussion which followed, it became 
clear that even after seeing a planned 
wardrobe, many had failed to grasp its 
significance. To them the wardrobe was 
still just a collection of dresses. The 
interchangeability of garments, the de 
velopment of a basic color scheme, th« 
choice of materials, the completeness of 
the wardrobe with relation to the social 
needs of the high school girl and the 
moderate cost were overlooked — by 
many of the girls 

Obviously there was need for a way 
f 


of teaching them the importance of 


planning their own wardrobes. lor 
tunately, almost as soon as the realiza 
tion of this need was felt, the way wa: 


opened, One of our local department 
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By Mrs. H. L. Sandel, Instructor in Home 


Economics, and Mabel McBain, Director of 


Home and Family Life Education, Houston, Texas 


store managers secured for us minia- 
ture models—blonde, brunette and titian- 
haired—of the type used for display 
purposes by pattern departments. He 
also offered to give us all of the ma- 
terials we needed to make complete 
wardrobes for these models. 

Each of the seven senior high schools 
in Houston received one model and each 
girl in the advanced clothing class plan- 
ned a wardrobe for her class model, 
indicating a general color scheme and 
suggesting the materials, styles and de- 
signs she would use. Styles considered 
for garments were illustrated with 
sketches or clippings from magazines. 
Colors were shown with paper tabs and 
When these 
individual plans were checked, it was 


materials were described, 


found to be possible to group the girls 
for further planning. After a few more 
days of work, a spokesman and demon- 
strator from each group presented to the 
whole class a well-defined plan for a 


spring wardrobe for a high school gir! 
in Houston. Pictures, sketches, swatches 
of material and reasons for the selec 
tion of each garment were submitted. 

Suggestions and comments were spon 
tancous, 
were able to choose what they con 


3y combining ideas the girls 
sidered a_ practical, attractive, eco 
nomical and adequate wardrobe for a 
girl in their high school. 

Committees were then organized for 
shopping. Even though the materials 
were to be given to us (this, alone, made 
the project possible) all costs were 
figured carefully and fabrics chosen to 
fit the average clothing budget of vir! 
in the group. 

Choosing the materials afforded great 
pleasure. The shopping committees dis 
cussed color, texture and costs as thes 
developed their plans across the depart 
ment store counter with the sympa 
thetic help of well-informed clerks. 

Finished plans and the selection ot 
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These attractive models show representative 
of a complete wardrobe which would cost 


types of garments made in miniature by high school clothing classes. Each one is part 
the high school girl from thirty-eight to sixty dollars—depending on her social needs 


US. Haphazard Buying 


materials for the wardrobes revealed the 
fact that total costs varied from thirty- 
eight dollars in one school to sixty 
dollars in another. Since emphasis was 
placed on the fact that wardrobes were 
to be adequate for the social needs of 
the girls in each group, it was to be ex- 
pected that there would be variations in 
the total costs of the different ward- 
robes. 

Perhaps a brief description of one 
wardrobe would be interesting. The 
model chosen was a blonde. The garments 
planned and made included a tailored 
yellow crease-resistant linen suit; a 
striped yellow, green and blue on white 
sport blouse and a batiste blouse with 
lace trim; an aqua crease-resistant linen 
play suit (shorts and blouse); a spun 
rayon skirt (Bombay print) to be used 
with the play suit; a gold-colored rayon 
print dress with dubonnet figures; a 
dubonnet wool fitted top coat; a navy 
sheer special-occasions dress, with taf- 
feta slip; a periwinkle blue mousseline 
de soie evening dress with taffeta foun- 
dation and a reversible taffeta evening 
wrap; a white slip. The total cost of 
this wardrobe for a girl of fifteen was 
estimated at sixty dollars. 

The main objective was, of course, to 
help high school girls dress better on the 
amount of money availalle to them. The 
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wardrobes were an excellent teaching 
device and thave been used for demon- 
stration purposes in all of the clothing 
classes. While we do not advocate the 
dressing of models as a means of learn- 
ing clothing construction processes, an 
amazing amount of skill was developed 
in the actual making of the garments 
and in the designing and making of the 
patterns for which no suitable commer- 
cial ones were available. 

It was not possible to estimate the 
amount of time spent on this project. 
However, the consensus of opinion, both 
of students and teachers, is that the re- 
sults were worth the time spent. One 
teacher listed the following student out- 
comes: 

1. Greater ability to plan suitable cloth- 
ing for an individual. 

Ability to plan a complete wardrobe. 

Appreciation of the advantages of 

planning a complete wardrobe. 

Development of some skill in de- 

signing styles and in combining colors 

and textures. 

Better 

ethics. 


understanding of shopping 
Awareness of the relation of dress 
to the social and personality needs 
of the individual. 

Ability to work together to complete 
a project. 


S. Appreciation of the cost of a season's 
wardrobe with relation to the family 
income. 

Perception of the possibilities of in- 

creasing the adequacy of the ward- 

robe by good planning. 

The accompanying pictures show some 
of the garments made for cach model. 
The clothing on the racks pictured on the 
opposite page represents a complete 
spring wardrobe for a business girl and 
for a high school girl in a locality where 
clothing needs include garments for 
many special occasions. 

The garments worn by the models 
above represent types of garments in- 
cluded in the various wardrobes. From 
left to right are shown a chartreuse 
taffeta hostess gown, a navy blue sheer 
print with navy blue wool faille top coat 
and henna scarf, a brown tweed suit 
with chamois hat and purse, a_ violet 
tulle evening gown, a natural linen sport 
dress, a corded sheer with dubonnet wool 


top coat, a black and white checked in- 


formal evening dress with red pique 
bolero and frilled organdy blouse. 

When these wardrobes were exhibited 
itemized costs for cach garment were 
listed on cards to be slipped into the 
standard as each dress was worn. Now 
the students are requesting the privilege 
of bringing these wardrobes up to date 
by making new winter garments. 

We feel that this project has proved 
valuable not only to the girls in plan- 
ning their personal wardrobes but also 
in informing the school and community 
of the work being carried on in the 


home economics department 




















Miss Buente gives last minute tips to students working at the cafeteria counter and instructions for serving at the Faculty Club 


raining Sade. of SD Mthdtional Management 
at Wayne University 


~ VERY day at Detroit’s municipal 
university, Wayne, over six hun- 
dred students are served appetizing 
lunches in the cafeteria, two thousand 
other members of the student body 
stop for quick snacks at the snack bar 
and in the seclusion of the Faculty 
Club approximately one hundred uni- 
versity staff members are served lunch- 
es or dinners. To the beginning In- 
stitutional Management student in the 
department this 


home economics 


daily amount of food preparation 
would seem to be a Herculean task. To 
the senior after four years of directed 
experience in each of these services 
this seemingly Herculean task’ is_re- 
duced to a well organized routine. It 
is easy to understand her change in at- 
titude by looking briefly at the experi- 
ence gained during the four year 
course 

In order that practical experience 
and theory in Institutional Manage- 
ment may be effectively correlated, all 
of the university food service comes 
under the supervision of the Institu- 
tional Management instructor. 

As a sophomore the student regis 
ters for Institutional Experience. All 
phases of service such as cafeteria, 
sandwich bar, table and catering are 
included in this course. As juniors, 
the students are introduced to Quan 
tity Cookery. This course is well 
named for students work side by side 
with the cooks employed in the cafe 
teria. Here the student 
manipulate all cafeteria equipment, to 
prepare food in large quantities for 


learns to 


attractive service, to appreciate food 
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By Florence Buente 
Instructor in Institutional Manage- 
ment and Director of Food Service 

and 
Kathryn Kilbourne 


Home [Economics Instructor 


buying and food control and to check 
At the end of each class 
examined, 


portion cost. 
period all products are 
tasted and judged, which we find does 
more to develop good food sense in 
the students than any amount of lectur- 
ing. 

Numbered among the advantages of 
a city university is the availability of 
the large manufacturing and distribu- 
tion points of nationally known food 
Many trips are arranged for 
factories and 


brands. 
students to visit these 
markets thus giving them a clear pic- 
ture of food production and distribu- 
tion. 

An apprentice course of six weeks 
must be served in one of the better 
commercial restaurants, clubs or hotels 
student will be admitted 
institutional 


before a 
to her senior year of 


management. Greenfield’s Restaurants, 
Stouffer’s, the Women’s City Club and 
the Y.W.C.A. have been especially co 
operative in helping our students with 
this part of their training. The man- 
ager of each organization has stated 
that his efforts in training students 
have been amply repaid in the indirect 
stimulation the students bring to other 


members of his group. 


Seniors may enroll for two courses: 
Food Control and Accounting, Prac- 
tice in Management. Accounting is 
taught by the case study method of 
tea room, hospital, residence hall and 
club. Constant reference is made to 
our own accounting system, as the stu- 
dents have long before this helped 
keep our perpetual inventory and have 
figured daily food and labor per- 
centages for the various departments. 

Practical management in which the 
students actually plan the menus, do 
the buying and supervise food prepara- 
tion and service for the Faculty Club 
and the cafeteria is the final course. 
Each student must also contact the 
person in charge of some large cater 
ing party and plan the menu, buy the 
food, manage the affair and_ figure 
food and labor costs. Since all of the 
university catering is done in this de- 
partment, the students gain experienc¢ 
in management of simple teas, elab- 
orate receptions and special dinners 
often serving hundreds of people. Dur 
ing this time it is possible to judge 
quite accurately just how well the stu 
dents are developing in personal man 
agement and ability to meet situations 
and how much responsibility they can 
assume. Constant guidance’ during 
these courses is very essential for we 
are presenting the actual situation first 
and then following it with the theory. 

By the time you are reading this page Miss 
Buente will be Mrs. Lehmann. Florence met 
her husband, who is also in food service work, 
while she was studying at Teachers College, 
last year. Just another point in favor of sab 
batical leave. 

The photograph above was taken by Wayn« 


Sanderson, Jr., son of Mrs. Frances Sanderson 
Director of Home Economics at Wayne. 
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A Come in Visalinal housiboled Shaining 


OUSED in its own quarters—a 

seven-room home furnished with 
the utmost comfort and good taste— 
the Household Training Department 
of the San Bernardino Senior High 
and Trade School has completed its 
first year’s work in fitting girls for 
various positions in private homes. So 
successful has the course proven it- 
self, both in the number of students 
enrolled and the placing of these stu- 
dents in immediate jobs, that it will 
be made a permanent part of the trade 
school curriculum. 

Within the last few years, house 
work has emerged from a position of 
unorganized servile labor to that of a 
skilled occupation, commanding the 
same dignity and respect accorded 
other occupations which have orig- 
inated in the home. The new course 
in household training aims to equip a 
worker with those skills necessary to 
successful and permanent employment. 
Specifically, the course trains students 
to become’ general housekeepers, 
maids, second infant 
nurses, nurse 
nurses and laundresses. 


girls, cooks, 


governesses, trained 

The standard controlling acceptance 
of any girl for training is based upon 
employability after the student has 
been trained and upon requirements 
set up by the employer. The appli- 
cant must be at least seventeen years 
old, in good health and of alert mind, 
must have a co-operative attitude and 
no physical handicaps. There is prac- 
tically no upper age limit, though most 
of the girls enrolled are under thirty. 


Personal qualifications require that 


a girl have an agreeable disposition 
Hon- 


esty and dependability are primary es- 


and well-groomed appearance. 
sentials. There is no place in home 
training for girls who are hypersensi- 
tive or lacking in moral stamina. Fur- 
thermore, girls enrolled in this course 
should be social minded beyond their 
own interests and should have a desire 
to raise the standards of professional 
housekeeping to the level it rightfully 
merits. 
As for 
completion of the elementary school 
or its equivalent is desirable. For 
promotion to the higher paid positions, 
a high school education is a distinct 
advantage. Also, students should have 
the ability to clearly, under- 


educational requirements, 


speak 
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By Martha McMillin 


San Bernardino, California 


stand written and spoken directions 


and carry them out correctly and 
quickly. 

Opportunities for students who have 
satisfactorily completed this course 
are practically unlimited as has been 
demonstrated in the one year that the 
course has been operating. The min- 
imum pay in this locality is twenty 
dollars a month for the apprentice 
and fifty dollars and up per 
journeyman worker, 


worker 
month for the 
plus board and room or its equivalent. 
Specialized training tends to increase 
the earnings of a competent worker 
from ten to twenty per cent. Other 
points to be considered in household 
service are such compensations as 
extra days off, vacations with pay, care 
during sickness and special favors. 
All instruction in the Household 
Training Department is entirely free. 
The length of training varies from’ two 


to ten months because previous ex- 
perience in the field may be counted 
towards class work, thus shortening 
the training period. 

A detailed 
program follows: 


I. Foods. 
A. Ability to do such definite jobs as: 


outline of the training 


1. Hygiene and personal regimen: 
Groom and care for one’s own 
person; dress neatly and appro- 
personal living 


priately; meet 


problems satisfactorily; practice 


right habits of health and conduct. 
Marketing and consumer educa 
tion: Prepare household grocery 
and supply lists; select and pur- 
chase food and household sup- 
plies. 

Food preparation: Prepare family 
occasion meals; do 
pickles, 


plan balanced menus 


and special 


canning, make jellies, 


jams, etc.; 


Serving foods: Set and _ service 


dining table; serve formal and in 


formal family meals in dining 


room; serve special occasion 


Learning to launder at the Senior High and Trade School 


Wh 


BF 






































meals and refreshments; arrange 
and care for dining room, equip- 
ment, linens, glassware, _ silver, 
china. 

cooking: Prepare cakes, 
salads, canapes and hors 
d’oeuvres; do special garnishing 
and decorating. 


5. Fancy 
desserts, 


B. Ability to understand facts and 
principles of: 
Marketing and consumer educa- 
tion: Selection of foods and 
household supplies for quality and 
economy; factory and govern- 
ment standards; source, produc- 
tion and distribution of foodstuffs 
and household supplies; preven- 
tion of spoilage. 


Preparation of foods: Proper se- 
lection of foods; simple food anal- 
ysis; elements of nutrition. 


. Dietary problems: Ways to keep 
hot foods hot and cold foods 
cold; meal planning; use of left 
overs. 


Service of foods: Aesthetic fac- 
tors in correct service and sur- 
roundings; use and appreciation 
of fine linen, china, silver, glass- 
importance of attractive 
portions; Russian, English and 
compromise services. 


ware; 


C. The ability to understand and ap- 
preciate industrial relation, 


II. Child Care. 


A. Care of children: Care for and feed 
children and infants; maintain 
proper habits and suitable envir- 
onment; work faithfully to a 
daily schedule; supervise children 
and keep their respect. 


B. Simple home nursing: Apply first- 
aid treatment for home illnesses 
and accidents; administer bed 
baths, give enemas, take tempera- 
tures; equip medicine cabinets; 
prepare and serve proper diets 
for specific cases. 


Child psychology: Understanding 
of child behavior; necessity for 
strict care, rest and play sched- 
ules. 


III. Household management. 


A. Keeping the house in order: Per- 
form daily, weekly and seasonal 
tasks relative to care of rooms, 
furnishings and equipment; open 
and close house morning and 
night; make correct adjustment 
of shades, windows, heating ap- 
paratus, etc.; co-ordinate house- 
hold activities, 


Personal service: Answer doorbell 
and telephone; dispatch room er- 
rands; admit guests; do expert 
packing; carry out detailed in- 

structions. 


C. Budget accounts and home busi- 
ness methods: Keep simple sys- 
tem of household accounts; check 
receipts on utilities and bills; read 
meters to check utility bills; file 
documents; compute costs of 
foodstuffs and household supplies; 
budget household supplies and 
personal expenses. 


D. Interior decoration and flower ar- 
rangement: Arrange furniture, 
bric-a-brac and flowers artistical- 
ly; do simple renovation of rooms, 
furniture and furnishings; know 
harmonious color relationships; 
appreciate valuable furnishings. 

IV. Laundry. 


A. Laundry and cleaning: 
Launder all types of fabrics and 
clothing; do dry cleaning and spot 

care for, fold and store 


garment 


removal; 
garments. 


3. Sewing: Machine and hand sewing 
as applied to care of clothing, 
hosiery, linens, etc. 


When the student has completed 
this course, she is ready to assume her 
position in industrial life. Often, how- 
ever, she is placed in a good position 
before the course is finished, in which 
case she may return later to complete 
the work. Last year, twelve girls ob- 
tained positions during the year and 
were quite satisfactory to their em- 
ployers. Some girls left to be mar- 
ried and several girls from the junior 
college, who expected to be married 
soon, enrolled in the course to equip 
themselves for homemaking. This, 
indeed, is one of the most important 
by-products of vocational household 
training. Certainly our country needs 
intelligent and well-trained home- 
makers and mothers and if the course 
contributes towards this need it is 
definitely worthwhile. 
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The Household Workers’ Training 
Program in the State of Washington 
is operated jointly by the Work 
Projects Administration and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration for the 
purpose of training employable girls 
and women from both organizations 
for private employment. Projects are 
operating in five of the largest cities at 
present, with possibilities of opening 
new centers in the near future. 

The projects are housed in large, 
well equipped homes, comparable to 
those in which the girls will obtain 
employment. The training course lasts 
three to four months and gives prac- 
tical work in meal preparation, house 
care, table service, Laundering, child 
care and personal regimen. A home 
economics trained supervisor is in 
charge of each project, with an as- 
sistant who is also a home economics 
graduate. If the enrollment is large, 
teachers from the W.P.A. rolls are as- 
signed to assist with the training. 

The Washington State Employment 
Service works closely with the pro- 
gram, their department having charge 
of all placements. 

A lay committee is organized in each 
community to work on standards for 
wages, living conditions, etc. The State 
of Washington already has passed 
law whereby household employees 
have a sixty hour work week. Stand- 
ards are then interpreted to the com 
munity by this committee which is 
composed of employers, placement 
agencies, Y.W.C.A. representatives 
and others interested in the develop 
ment of the program. 

Projects have been operating three 
years in Washington and there is a 
constant demand for trained household 
employees, which we cannot begin to 
supply, so we know there is a need 
for this type of vocational training 
There is also need for employer educa 
tion in social and economic advantage: 


of improved home service personne! 


Mary E. Conrap, State Supervisor e! 
Household Workers’ Training Project 
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Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles, Part II 





INDUSTRY 


Costume Designer: Since the time you 
made doll clothes you have wanted to 
be a costume designer. You probably 
thought you must be an expert dress- 
maker or a finished artist. You need 
not be either but you must know design 
and how materials react to handling. 
Some costume designers who cannot 
draw well make sketches on_ tracing 
paper over a standard fashion drawing 
and their assistants cut and make the 
design. Other designers make rough 
sketches and do most of the designing 
by draping. Still others make elaborate 
finished sketches and often do much of 
the actual work. A costume designer 
may make a dozen dresses a_ week, 
nearly haif of which will be discarded. 

Personal requirements for success in 
this field are tirelessness, immunity to 
criticism, ability to fully visualize a fin- 
ished garment and get an effect with 
little time involved, familiarity with the 
fundamentals of clothing constructions, 
color, possibilities of materials and 
trimmings; a background in_ historic 
costume and style sources. A_ college 
degree gives personal satisfaction but 
may sometimes be a handicap if you lay 
any stress on it. Experience most valu 
able is obtained selling dresses and ac- 
cessories in a department store, copying 
designs in fabric at home and sketching 
good styles to develop drawing tech- 
nique. Never start as an alteration 
hand or too far behind the scenes be- 
cause the psychological effect is seldom 
cast off. If you work in a department 
store and you have ability and the pre 
liminary training, persuade one of the 
buyers to make some contacts for you 
with a manufacturer. 

Designer of Dress Accessories: De- 
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signing shoes, gloves, hats, belts, bags, 
etc., is a more narrow field. However, 
the war may change this. Until recently, 
original French models were bought in 
Paris and used as style sources. There 
is certain to be more of a demand for 
good accessory designers in this country 
but the salary is not apt to compare 
with dress designing. The shoe designer 
must depend upon the cutter to cut his 
designs. The corset designer has usually 
been a fitter or buyer. Glove designing 
is also done on a small scale and offers 
little to the college trained girl. As 
accessory designer you must know 
color, fabrics, leather, felt, fur, straws, 
historic ornament, fashion cycles, busi- 
ness trends, style trends. In addition, 
you must be willing to do anything from 
running errands to meeting buyers. 

The Textile Designer: If you have the 
general personal requirements for de- 
signing, plus a quick eye for detail, 
imagination, infinite patience and en- 
durance and the ability to draw and 
paint painstakingly, you may get a break 
in the textile field. A thorough knowl- 
edge of weaves and designs is funda- 
mental. Valuable experience is had in 
buying short lengths of materials and 
marking off your repeats, studying his- 
toric ornament and textiles in museums, 
experimenting with all-over block print 
and stencil patterns and visiting exhibits 
of textiles. You may get a job as tex- 
tile designer by displaying your samples 
or by working in the office of a factory 
and gradually absorbing technique. A 
course in textile design under a person 
who has been a textile designer, plus a 
knowledge of manufacturing processes, 
learned only in the factory, is necessary, 
A stepping stone to this field is to enter 
textile design contests featured in an 
art magazine and win. 

The Designer of Labels: For the past 
fifteen years the demand for good de- 
signers of labels on all packaged, bot- 
tled or canned goods has exceeded the 
supply. In this field, personal require- 
ments are an understanding of the psy- 
chology of color and line, originality 
and efficiency in executing ideas and a 
thorough acquaintance with your product 
and what the consumer wants. Train 
ing is necessary in commercial lettering 
and the use of mechanical drawing in 
struments. Again, a short-cut to oppor 
tunity in this field is to win a contest, 


DEMONSTRATION 


Personal qualifications are a thorough 
knowledge of clothing construction, de 
sign and color, initiative, self confidence, 
poise, ability to interest an audience and 
an understanding of public psychology 
\s demonstrator your life is much like 
that of a traveling salesman. On_ the 
road more than half your time, you have 
expenses paid and, in addition, receive 
better than the average teaching salary 
The training you receive giving class 
demonstrations, talking before groups 
of people and doing practice teaching 
will help prepare you for this position 

Demonstration Work in U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture: If you apply for 
a position as County Agent you will give 
about three-fifths of your time to adult 
home making and two-fifths to 4-H 
Club work. As clothing Uemonstrator 
you may be called upon to plan pre 
grams, help with consumer problems 
and offer suggestions for making Sun 
day dresses from sugar sacks. Creative 
ability and ability to meet emergencies 
is of definite value in this work. From 
county agent you advance to assistant 
state or district agent, clothing specialist 
state home demonstration leader and 
eventually you may receive one of the 
few advanced federal positions. The 
salary of county agent is about on a pa’ 
with the high school teacher's. 

Demonstration Work with Comme 
ctal Firms and Magasines: This give 
you more business contacts than county 
agent demonstration. Manufacturers of 
textiles, clothing fasteners, soap, hosiery, 
foundation garments and dress trim 
mings, employ a number of qualified 
people in their educational department 
to display their products and give sup 
plementary talks before adult or depart 
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ment store groups and schools. A well 
formulated application, followed by per- 
sonal contact may place you in this 
field. Similar positions are to be had on 
the staff of many women’s magazines. 


RESEARCH 


It is estimated that there are nearly 
five hundred Home Economics people 
engaged in research at present, about 
on eighth of whom are doing clothing 
and textile research. By far the great- 
est amount of research is done in foods 
and nutrition. Personal qualifications 
are an open and inquisitive mind, a 
desire to be creative, love of work 
rather than people, familiarity with sta 
tistical and research methods; command 
of modern languages, and the ability 
te organize and express facts clearly and 
interestingly (too much vyaluable_ re- 
search is lost because it holds little in- 
terest for the layman). A knowledge 
A Master’s and 
often a Ph.D. degree are required for 
positions. The field is not 
crowded and financial returns are worth- 
while. 


of typing is an asset. 
research 


Letters of application followed 
by personal interviews will help place 
you in research work. 

Research with the College or Uni- 
versity: Land-Grant colleges or univer- 
sities and many privately endowed col 
leges are extending their research de 
partments. Pamphlets and bulletins on 
clothing and textiles, clothing economics 
and construction are compiled and sold 
or distributed free to schools and home 
makers. The research worker in a col 
lege usually teaches part of her time 
so that the classes act as a_ testing 
laboratory. 

Research with the U 
The Bureau of 


Government: 
Home Economics in 
Washington employs a number of re 
search workers in family relationships, 
foods and nutrition and textiles and 
clothing. Material compiled in other re 
search departments throughout the coun 
try is examined and the most valuable 
findings are included in numerous gov 
ernment bulletins. The National Bureau 
of Standards also conducts a_ textiles 
research Jaboratory for testing tensile 
strength, color fastness, fibre content, 
thread count, ete. and gives minimum 
requirement specifications for the manu 
facture of blankets, sheets and other 
commodities. 

Research with Commercial Firms and 
Vagazines: Many of the women’s mag: 
zines conduct a reference library or re 
earch department, two divisions of 
which are interior decoration and fash 
ions. Textile firms and pattern com 
panies also employ research workers in 
textiles and clothing. Versonal contact 
or a convincing application is your best 
entree to the field. Salary and employ- 
ment will vary according to business 


trends, 
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WRITING 


Copy IWriter: The copy writer is a 
member of the advertising department 
and is often referred to as the heart of 
that department. Copy writing differs 
from any other kind of writing. It is 
forceful, concise, explanatory but not 
necessarily literary. As copy writer you 
examine the goods to be advertised, 
consult with the art staff about the illus- 
trations and check the page layout. You 
also contact buyers, study the public’s 
buying habits, learn the technical side 
of printing, do research and keep posted 
on all textile legislation. ‘The highway 
to copy writing is usually through the 
store's selling departments for familiarity 
with merchandise, clientele and store 
policies. 

Newspaper IVriter: Home economics 
openings in newspaper work are few. 
Personal qualifications are alertness, 
executive ability, initiative, aggressive- 
ness, interest in advertising and pub- 
licity, natural ability in writing and a 
good command of English and grammar. 
If it is not in your make-up to write, no 
amount of training will help you. News 
paper writing is different from maga- 
zine writing because the reader simply 
scans an article for something chatty, 
different, informational or entertaining. 

It is estimated that women influence 
over three-fourths of the nation’s 
spending so that the woman's point of 
view in print can be of great value to a 
newspaper. If this is your goal get 
experience during the summer on your 
local newspaper, submitting fashion 
articles, information about new house 
hold gadgets and consumer problems 
Learn to use a typewriter. If your con 


tributions are popular, present your 
clippings to a larger newspaper and sub- 
mit an article or two for consideration 
Newspaper work on the regular staff of 
the woman's page may be full or part 
time; you may do free lance writing in 
your spare time. From newspaper con 
tributor you may advance to column 
writer, assistant editor or editor of the 
woman’s page. ‘The top salary on small 
papers is little, if any, better than that 


of an experienced high school teacher 


but salaries on a large city paper are 
very desirable. 

Magazine Writer: Home economics 
articles in magazines are read more 
carefully than newspaper articles. The 
general requirements are similar to those 
for newspaper writing. The field is a 
feminine and specialized one. Constant 
study of fashions, home furnishings and 
consumer buying habits, social and busi- 
ness contacts and travel are definite 
assets. If you have a flair for writing 
submit something to a magazine. If 
you can sketch, add a few illustrations. 
If a magazine accepts an article, it is a 
good policy to let that magazine have 
your next article for first consideration. 
Once you are established you may be a 
regular contributor. At this stage your 
returns will naturally be low but you 
will be working only in your spare time. 
Your next promotion may be an office 


position for general experience, assistant 


departmental editor, departmental editor 
and, if you are exceptionally good, you 
may become an editor. There are op- 
portunities on all of the women’s maga- 
zines. Experience on the staff of the 
school paper and year book offer good 
training. The work is interesting and 
stimulating but mentally strenuous. 

Book Critic: Most publishing houses 
have some tie-up with an authority in 
each of their publication fields. Pub- 
lishers of home economics books have 
one or more persons to criticize manu- 
scripts. Naturally this person must have 
years of experience and in many cases 
she is or has been a college teacher or 
a specialist in her field. 
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ycerine — Product of a Thousand Uses 


By Georgia Leffingwell, Ph. D. and Milton A. Lesser, B. Sc. 


N 1779, when the young Swedish 

scientist, Carl Wilhelm Scheele, first 
obtained glycerine from olive oil, he had 
no conception that his discovery was 
destined to become one of the world’s 
most essential materials for use in the 
home and by science and _ industry. 
Later, Scheele obtained glycerine from 
almond oil, lard and butter, showing 
that it was present in both vegetable oils 
and animal fats. 

Glycerine, as such, exists in nature 
only to a limited extent, but many nat- 
ural processes result in the formation of 
this fluid. The fermentation of sugars 
and grains produces glycerine so it is 
normally present in wines, beer, ale, 
bread and similar products. The human 
body also produces and utilizes glycer 
ine, since it is formed as a result of the 
normal digestion of fats. In many re 
spects, the commercial method of pro- 
ducing glycerine parallels the methods 
employed by the body. Most of the 
glycerine obtained today results from 
the saponification of fats and oils. 

Until 1811, glycerine was known as 
Scheele’s “sweet principle of fats” or as 
oil sugar. In that year, the great French 
chemist, Chevreul, gave the fluid its 
modern name, “glykeros,” after the 
Greek word meaning sweet. This, how- 
ever, is only one of the characteristics 
of this clear, syrupy liquid. Glycerine 
is an excellent solvent, is fully miscible 
with water and alcohol and, most im- 
portant, is hygroscopic. The latter prop- 
erty indicates the use of glycerine wher- 
ever moisture-retention is essential and 
where excessive drying, brittleness and 
crumbling are to be avoided. Pure 
glycerine does not spoil or turn rancid 
and, in suitable concentrations, has defi- 
nite preservative properties. 

It is apparent, therefore, why so many 
uses for glycerine are found in the prep- 
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Rubber 


Leathers 


aration of foods both in the home and 
in commercial processes. Manufacturers 
of confectionery, baked goods, soft 
drinks, flavorings, fruit preserves, meat 
extracts, processed cheeses, gelatines, 
ice cream and a host of other edibles 
find glycerine an invaluable aid. It pro- 
motes freshness, retards drying and 
crystallization, blends, smoothens and 
enhances flavors and acts as a sweetener 
and preservative. Housewives, too, use 
glycerine to improve home-cooked foods 
and beverages. 

Other household tasks are also light 
ened or improved by the use of glycer- 
ine. In the laundry glycerine is recog- 
nized as a very helpful detergent, par 
ticularly useful for removing such diffi- 
cult stains as mustard, coffee, tea and 
chocolate. Added to rinse waters, 
glycerine helps to maintain colors, im 
prove the smoothness and feel of silks, 
and sustain the softness and fluffiness 
of woolens. These benefits remain even 
after ironing. 

Household polishes of all kinds—for 
furniture, metals, leather and glass 
benefit from the inclusion of glycerine. 
Simple mixtures of glycerine and alco 
hol make excellent polishes for mirrors 
and windows, while glycerine and water 
combinations help to prevent mist, fog 


and frost formation on glass surfaces 


The use of glycerine in cosmetics 1s 
so well known as hardly to require com 
ment. Glycerine and roge-water is a 
familiar item to every woman. How 
ever, the emollient action of glycerine 
is found in practically every type of 
cosmetic whether for the skin, hat 
nails. So it is that this fluid has 


established place in such a_ variety 


Pharmaceuticals 





























items as glycerine creams and gels, hand 
preparations, lotions of all kinds, vanish- 
ing creams, special purpose creams, 
shampoos, wave setting products, mani- 
cure preparations and shaving creams. 

When illness strikes, glycerine, as a 
constituent of many medicinal prepara- 
tions, serves to promote healing and re- 
covery. Medical confidence in glycerine 
is reflected in a government-sponsored 
prescription ingredient survey which 
showed that, next to water, glycerine 
is the most frequently used fluid and 
solvent. Jn addition, many proprietary 
medicines are compounded with glycer- 
ine as an essential ingredient. Hospital 
consumption of glycerine is high, an es- 
timated average of more than three 
pounds per hospital bed being used each 
year. This is understandable when it is 
known that glycerine is used in making 
surgical dressings, adhesive tapes, anti- 
septic solutions and many other hos- 
pital items. In the home, glycerine alone 
or in simple admixture with water has 
a score of uses—in enemas, as a nasal 
spray, for earache, for dry tongue in 
fever, for chap and other skin irrita- 
tions. Dentists also find many uses for 
glycerine—a basic ingredient of tooth 
pastes, mouth washes and other oral 
preparations. 

It is not generally realized that glycer- 
ine enters many varied industrial proc 
esses. Most people do not connect it 
with the modern, durable finishes on 
refrigerators, washing machines and 
kitchen cabinets. Nevertheless, as one 
of the two basic ingredients used to 
inake the alkyd or glyptal resins, glycer- 
ine becomes a part of high-quality 
paints, varnishes and lacquers. By the 
use of such resins, new standards of 
durability, hardness, mar-proofness, 
color retention and gloss have been es- 
tablished. These glycerine-containing 
resins have also found wide usage as 
bonding agents for electrical equipment 
and insulations. 

The textile industry finds many appli- 
cations for glycerine as a_ lubricant, 
softening agent and sizing ingredient. 
The manufacture and processing of 
rayon, artificial wool and similar man- 
made fibers finds glycerine an important 
adjunct and glycerine-containing resins 
help to create many of the new special 
finishes now available on modern tex- 
tiles. Crease-resistance, fluid-imperme- 
ability and transparency are but a few 
of these new developments. 

Recent tests have proved that glycer- 
ine increases the strength and stretch of 
leather, but long usage in tanning proc- 
esses and leather finishing had already 
indicated this fact. In addition, glycer- 
ine is a frequent ingredient of leather 
coloring combinations and_ polishes. 

The list of every day items in which 
glycerine is used is still far from com- 
plete. Spacé permits only mention of 
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such diversified glycerine-containing 
products as inks, cellophane, tobacco, 
paper, photographic emulsions, perfumes, 
adhesives, special cements, anti-freeze 
solutions, rubber and rubber substitutes, 
refrigerants and lubricants, From this, 
and the foregoing, it is evident that 
there is hardly a phase of modern life 
and industry that does not find use for, 
and benefit from, glycerine. 
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TERM project had to be completed 

in three weeks. What should I do? 
Alter a dress? I had no dress to alter. 
Write a term paper? They are so un- 
interesting to wrt.e; besides, what good 
are they after they are written? Then 
came the idea—a stain removal kit! This 
would make an interesting term problem 
and be useful for a long time. Besides, 
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WBox, but... 


my clothing seems to have an attraction 
for stains. 

Unless you are a very lucky individual, 
you have probably had the experience of 
spotting a dress which has just come 
from the cleaner. You consult your 
budget. No matter how you scheme, an- 
other cleaning is out of the question ; but 
you can’t wear a spotted dress. This ‘is 
where the stain removal kit comes to 
your rescue. You look at the list of 
stains on the lid for the method of re- 
moving that particular spot and proceed 

(Continued on page 390) 
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SN’T it fun to eat a meal away from 

home? Isn’t it interesting to eat 
something you especially like when it 
is cooked by someone else, or perhaps 
prepared a new way? / think it is, and 
[ am sure you will all agree with me. 

Now, I have an invitation for every 
mother, and dad too if he can come, 
to eat a meal away from home. Be- 
fore I finish this invitation, I want to 
tell you that the food to be served will 
be of the best quality, will be prepared 
under the most sanitary conditions, by 
women who are trained in their work 
and who have a background of many 
years of experience. This meal will 
be served in the most attractive sur- 
roundings, too. My invitation to you 
is a large one and covers lots of ter- 
ritory. This invitation is extended to 
every parent within the hearing of my 
voice and to any other parent, who is 
not listening, to whom you will give 
this invitation. I am asking you to 
have lunch in your school cafeteria. 
By your school cafeteria, I mean the 
cafeteria in the school where your son 
or daughter goes to school. This in- 
vitation may be accepted by you or 
any other parent on any school day 
in the year, in any school cafeteria and 
in any community. So you see you 
can accept this invitation, and I hope 
you will, at your convenience without 
missing any of your own social invi- 
tations. 

This week in Detroit, school cafe- 
teria directors, supervisors and man- 
agers from California to New York 
are holding a Food Service Directors’ 
Conference. It is from each and every 
one of them that I am proud to give 
you this invitation and we do hope you 
will accept and tell other parents about 
our invitation. We have no special 
visiting days, no special menus for vis- 
itors, we just serve good food every 
day in school cafeterias all over the 
country to school children of every 
age, race and creed. 

The up-to-date Board of Education 
has the operation of the school cafe- 
terias under their control and entrusts 
the supervision and management to 
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HIS invitation was broadcast by Mary Farnam, Director of 
Cafeterias, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, during the Food Serv- 
ice Directors Conference held in Detroit, November 7, 8 and 9. 
It can be used as a model for similar radio programs planned to 
inform parents of the school lunch service provided in their schools. 


women who are graduates in Home 
Economics. They have been particu- 
larly trained in child nutrition, buying 
of food, planning of menus, food pro- 
duction or preparation, training of em- 
ployees and many other subjects, all 
of which have a part in the organiza- 
tion and management of a successful 
school cafeteria. They are primarily 
interested in giving each school child 
an adequate well-balanced lunch which 
will round out the food the child eats 
the other two meals at home. 

Have you ever stopped to think 
about what goes on behind the scenes 
in a large cafeteria? Let’s start at the 
beginning. In the first place, most 
schoo! cafeterias are operated by the 
Board of Education. The lunchrooms 
are not operated to make a profit but 
must be self-supporting and take care 
of repairing equipment and replacing 
it when it wears out. By self-support- 
ing, I mean the money paid by the 
pupils and teachers for lunches eaten 
in the schools is used to pay the sal- 
aries of the cooks, helpers and man- 
agers as well as pay for food used. 

Because of large quantity buying 
and because the purchase of food for 
the schools is usually done by a per- 
son trained to buy food, we are able 
to buy high quality food at lower 
prices than you do and pass this sav- 
ing on to your child when he eats at 
school. This saving is represented by 
the moderate prices charged in school 
cafeterias. For example, a serving of 
delicious baked macaroni and cheese, 
sliced tomato, rye bread and butter 
costs only ten cents in a lunchroom I 
visited this week and with the addi- 
tion of a dish of fruited jello, costs 
only twelve cents. For fifteen cents, 
pot roast of beef, served with thick 
vegetable gravy, mashed potato and 
bread and butter was served. The 
items served a la carte are just as 
moderately priced and just as good 
value. In the Detroit schools I vis- 
ited the prices were as follows: Soup 
with crisp crackers, five; meats, ten 
and fifteen; meat substitutes, five; 
vegetavies, five; salads, five and ten; 


sandwiches, five; desserts, five, and 
milk three cents. 

After you have visited your school 
cafeteria and seen the tasteful tempting 
dishes on the menu and found out for 
yourself how moderate the prices are, 
I think it would be a good plan to 
discuss with your child the meals he 
or she will eat in the future. There 
are a few simple rules to keep in mind 
and to give your children as a guide. 
The best buy in any school cafeteria 
is the special lunch or plate lunch. 
Cafeteria managers spend hours plan- 
ning these specials. Their knowledge 
of nutrition and what foods the chil- 
dren need are well reflected in the 

Miss Helen 
Reserve Uni- 


specials that are offered. 
Huncher of Western 

versity says that a good rule to follow 
if choosing an a la carte lunch is to 
buy a “colorful” lunch. For example, 
whole wheat or dark bread is more 
nutritious than white bread, the green 
vegetables are more nutritious than 
white vegetables, the citrus fruits, or- 
anges and grapefruit are good sources 
of vitamins and they too are colored. 

Dr. Lydia Roberts of Chicago Uni- 
versity gives this menu as a yardstick 
for choosing a well-balanced and ade- 
quate lunch for a school child: Milk 
or two foods made with milk, such as 
cream soup or a creamed dish, a vege- 
table other than potatoes, or fruit, and 
two other substantial foods such as 
bread and butter, potatoes or mac- 
aroni. Dessert may be added if de- 
sired but is not important. A warm 
food is essential in winter. 

If your child takes a package lunch 
to school encourage him to buy milk 
at school if it is not brought from 
home and a hot dish of soup to in- 
crease the palatability of the cold 
lunch. If he has more than three or 
five cents to spend, then a simple des- 
sert may be added to dress up the 
lunch. A child needs liberal amounts 
of milk and other dairy products, eggs, 
fruits and vegetables, some of them 
raw. 

A good basic package lunch would 
be two filled sandwiches on dark bread, 
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an apple, orange or tomato and a 
cookie or two for dessert. Then sup- 
plement with a bowl of hot soup and 
milk’ at school, as suggested. 

When you come to lunch with your 
child, you will find the lines of chil- 
dren forming at the cafeteria entrance. 
Here you will receive a tray and can 
read the menu board and decide what 
you will choose to eat as you move along 
the cafeteria counter. First will be the 
hot soup, the meat, fish or hot main dish, 
the vegetables, the milk and then the 
rolls and bread and butter. Next are 
sandwiches, crisp fresh salads with a 
choice of dressings, and finally the des- 
serts. You see we place the items we 
hope the child will choose first on the 
counter. The desserts are last. The 
sale of candy is controlled in most 
schools. Candy is not sold to any 
child who does not have a hot lunch 
or a lunch brought from home. In 
some cases candy is not sold until 
after the lunch has been served so 
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VER three hundred school lunch 

directors and_ teacher-managers, 
institutional management students aud 
home economics women in business met 
for the Sixth Annual Conference of 
Food Service Directors held in Detroit 
from November seventh to ninth. 

The opening day was devoted to regis- 
tration, commercial and educational ex- 
hibits and a tour of the Michigan State 
College campus including observation 
of all food service facilities. Following 
a luncheon, presided over by Marie Dye, 
Dean of the Division of Home Eco- 
nomics, John C. Davis spoke on “Job 
Analysis As A Basis for Employment 
and Remuneration.” Mr. Davis, who 
is Assistant Professor of Economics at 
Michigan State College, said that the 
new approach to job analysis is a thor- 
ough examination of the job itself in- 
cluding a list of its characteristics and 
iimitations prepared before trying to 


fill the job. He listed the following 


factors to be considered in classifying 
jobs: complexity and difficulty of duties, 
amount of routine and repetition as con- 
trasted with variety, scope of duties, 
amount of supervisory responsibility, 
personal contact with public, educational 
requirements, experimental requirements, 
individual initiative, responsibility for 
business policy, responsibility for prop- 
erty. Following this splendid _ talk, 
George Brown, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry, demon- 
strated meat cutting and an informal tea 
was served by the Michigan State Home 
Economics Department. 

On Friday morning there were trips 
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there is no temptation to spend lunch 
money for it. In many elementary 
schools candy is not sold at all. 

At the end of the line trays are 
checked and paid for and the child 
takes his place at a table in the light, 
well ventilated 
new dining-rooms are all being built 
with sound-proof ceilings to cut down 
the noise and clatter. After lunch, 
each child takes his tray to a dish 
clearing table or window. For the 
rest of the period various plans are 
used. If the weather permits many 
children go out to the playground. In 
some high schools movies are shown 
for the rest of the lunch hour. 

There are other things that a child 
learns in a school cafeteria in addi- 
tion to eating a good lunch. The first- 
graders learn balance from carrying 
their trays to the table. It is a well- 
known fact that a child will eat all of 
his lunch at school because everyone 
else does and not because mother tells 


dining-room. The 


os Pe ors 


to representative schools and indus- 
trial food plants in and around Detroit. 
These were a pleasant and stimulating 
experience to the conference members 
who crowded into chartered buses—each 
with its hostess guide—and set out on 
their chosen way. Trip 5 included the 
Tappan Intermediate School with an en- 
rollment of 2,250 students, feeding ap- 
proximately 1500 young people nutritious 
and attractive food every day. Although 
this school is twelve years old, the 
equipment is in perfect condition show- 


him he must eat it. Children will try 
new foods because their best friends 
like it. Even the younger children 
soon learn to add up the cost of their 
lunch and know the amount of change 
they should receive after they have 
paid the cashier. They learn to carry 
their money to and from school and 
how to spend it. The longer a child 
eats in a school cafeteria the smarter 
he becomes as to which items are the 
best buys for his money. Then there 
is the social angle of learning to eat 
with groups of people and to practice 
correct eating habits. 

So you see the school cafeterias 
throughout the country are truly an 
important part of the modern educa- 
tional system. If you have not visited 
your school cafeteria, bought and 
eaten your lunch there, you really have 
missed something. I hope you will 
accept our most cordial invitation to 
come to lunch with your child in your 
school cafeteria. 
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ing wise selection and care. Enthusi- 
astic comments from the visitors flew in 
all directions—“My, what clean dish 
water,” “Look, the garbage pail is com- 
pletely lined with treated paper,” “Isn't 
it nice to have the counter separated 
from the dining room?”, “These two- 
way refrigerators are certainly handy,” 
“How pretty the waitresses look with 
their Armistice Day bows,” “That’s a 
good idea—using an easel fastened to 
the shelf to hold the recipe notebook.” 
The second stop on this trip was at 


In-wall tables and benches, which effect a considerable saving of money, eliminate 

idle space and decrease labor and cleaning costs, are being used extensively in new 

school buildings in and around Detroit. They lock securely into their metal cabinets 
when not in use and take less than a moment to roll into position. 
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Redford High, one of the newest and 
best arranged high schools, where every- 
one had a delicious lunch. Miss South- 
worth, Assistant Supervisor of the De- 
troit School Lunch System said that 
sixty thousand meals, with an average 
check of eleven cents (including teacher 
checks), were served in Detroit schools 
daily. All lunchrooms have _ standard 
sized portions and prices, except Wayne 
University and the College of Medicine. 
Sectional meetings, devoted to confer- 
ence studies, were held Friday after- 
noon and the annual banquet Friday 
evening with Constance C. Hart, pre- 
siding and Winning S. Pendergast, 
Supervisor of School Lunchrooms in 
Detroit toastmistress. 
Round-table breakfasts 
Saturday morning discussions 
were followed by a general session, the 
annual luncheon, a salad-making demon- 
stration and a final business meeting. 
All in all it was a perfect conference— 
except that it didn’t last long enough. 


started the 
which 


School Lunch Menus 
from Detroit Schools 
Novemser 8, 1940 
cent Soup—Cream of Spinach 
cent Plate— 
City Chicken 
Buttered Corn 
Chef Salad on Endive 
Roll—Butter 
cent Fish— 
Haddock—Tartar Sauce 
cent Special— 
Vegetable Pie with Cheese Biscuit 
Raisin Rye Sandwich 
Fruit Cup 
Y% pt. Milk 
cent Vegetables— 
Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Frosted Peas 
Corn in Milk 
Stewed Tomatoes 
cent Salads— 
Fresh Fruit Sections 
Tunafish—Peas 
cent Salads— 
Chef (Vegetable) 
Molded Grapefruit and Carrot 
Cottage Cheese 
cent Sandwiches— 
Salmon Salad 
Mock Chicken 
5 cent Desserts— 
Fruit Cup 
Blanc Mange with Frosted Straw- 
berry Sauce 
Devil’s Food Cake 
Pie—Lemon, Blueberry 
Ice Cream — Vanilla, 
Frost Bites 
Beverages— 
Tea—Coffee (teachers only) 
Milk—Chocolate Milk 
Buttermilk in % pt. bottles 
Tomato Juice—Fruit Juice 


Neopolitan, 
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Brown bread and -baked beans both con- 
tain. molasses which yields a high return 
in iron, calcium and phosphorus 


Large Quantity Recipes 
Tested and Approved 


TUDIES made on the iron assimi- 

lated from the foods we eat show 
that the average American diet is de- 
ficient in this important mineral. 
Molasses is a rich source of iron, eighty 
to ninety-seven per cent is available 
for use by the body. Thus, three table- 
spoons of molasses will supply one-third 
of the day’s iron requirements for a 
growing child. 

Molasses can be included in the school 
lunch in such foods as brown bread, 
baked beans, molasses cake and cookies. 

Boston Brown Breap 
cups bread flour 
teaspoons soda 


teaspoons salt 
cups corn meal 
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cups whole wheat flour 
Y% cups pure New Orleans molasses 
quart sour milk 


yy —— 


2 cups raisins or nuts, if desired 

Sift flour, soda and salt. Mix with 
corn meal and whole wheat flour. Mix 
molasses with sour milk; add dry in 
gredients. Beat well. If desired, add 
raisins or nuts. Steam 2 hours in 
greased molds filled two-thirds full and 
covered tightly. Recipe makes approxi- 
mately 25 servings. 


RAZIL nuts offer high food value 
at low cost. This is particularly true 
now when Brazil nuts are selling at the 


lowest prices in twenty years. Rich in 
fat and protein these nuts provide three 
thousand, two hundred and _ sixty-five 
calories per pound and contain both 
vitamins A and B. They may be used to 
decorate salads, vegetables and desserts, 
in sandwich fillings or as an integral part 
of such recipes as these: 

RicE AND Brazit Nuts EN CASSEROLE 

(24—8 oz, servings) 
2 lbs. rice, cooked 


1 Ib. sliced 


2 qts. cooked tomatoes 


srazil nuts 


14 cup Worcestershire Sauce 

1 lb. onions, grated 

12 eggs, hard cooked 
Mix lightly: cooked rice, sliced Brazil 
nuts, tomatoes, Worcestershire Sauce 
and grated onion; salt and pepper to 
taste. Arrange in shallow baking pan. 
Place halves of hard cooked egg at 
intervals on top of rice—allowing half 
an egg for each serving. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (350° F.) about % hour (to 


blend the flavorings). 


CREAMED ONIONS WITH Brazit Nuts 


(24—four oz. servings) 


6 Ib. small white onions 

1 qt. medium cream sauce 
3% Ib. sliced Brazil Nuts 
4 oz. buttered crumbs 


Remove onion skins. Parboil 5 min- 
utes. Arrange onions in shallow drip- 
Mix cream sauce with Brazil 
Cover 


ping pan. 
nuts and spread over the onions. 
top lightly with crumbs. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (350° F.) about 15 minutes 
to blend sauce into onions and brown 


top. 


Using Farm Surpluses 


The Surplus Marketing Administra 
tion and the Bureau of Home Eco 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, have 
booklet “School 


Lunches Using Farm Surpluses” for the 


prepared a entitled 
use of directors of school lunch pro 
grams. The publication contains forty 
pattern menus of six different types 
suitable for different situations. Recipes 
for cereals, main dishes, breads, des 
serts, etc., give quantities for twelve, 
twenty-five and fifty servings. The book 
planning 


let contains information on 


the school lunch program, gardening 
and canning projects and buying com 
mercially canned foods. It may be ob 
tained by specifying Miscellaneous Pub 
Number 408 from 


tendent of Documents, Washington, D 


lication, Superin 


C. Price ten cents. 


The chart, Nutritive Elements in Milk and 
Human Requirements, in the October issue 
was taken from a recent bulletin “Milk as a 
Food Throughout Life.”” published by the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin Experiment Station. Since 
this chart was based on raw cow’s milk, it is 
important to remember that ascorbic acid is 
easily destroyed by heat, in the presence ot ar 
and some other source of it should be included 
in the diet of children drinking pasteurized 
milk or boiled milk.—Editor’s Note 
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This is ‘home’ to Delphie and Bennie 


T has been the custom for home economics classes to pack 

a Christmas box for some needy family in our community. 
About two weeks before Christmas of 1939, when the question 
of selecting a family was discussed, one member suggested 
that the class help a little boy whom she had noticed in the 
first grade. She reported that the child brought very little 
lunch to school and, though it was December, he was bare- 
foot and thinly clad in ragged overalls and a sweater much 
too large for him. 

It was a bitter cold day when this discussion took place 
and another girl suggested asking this boy over to eat vege- 
table soup which the girls were preparing for their own lunch. 
He was such a pathetic little figure that the class decided 
that it might be possible for them to adopt him for the dura- 
tion of their unit on child care and training. 

They began that day by inviting Bennie for a hot lunch 
every day. Before he came back the next day it was learned 
that Bennie had a sister, Delphie, in the same grade. It 
seemed too bad to take one child while the other went hun- 
gry and cold so the class decided they could care for both. 

sefore making plans for helping Bennie and Delphie the 
home was visited in order to get the parents’ consent for the 
girls to carry on the project. The family lived in a desolate 
log cabin which had only one room. The roof was falling in 
and the windows and doors were lined with tow sacks to keep 
out the cold. Here Bennie and Delphie lived with their father, 
mother and th:ee other children. The boy older than Delphie 
had shoes, but the two smaller children were barefooted. The 
home environment was not entirely devoid of beauty, for the 
cabin was surrounded by tall pines and the children had a 
beautiful Collie for a pet. 

\rrangements were made with the first-grade teacher for 
the children to come to the homemaking cottage during regular 
class time each day from 11:15 to 12:00. The first week, while 
plans were heing completed, about all the girls could do for 
the children was give them a warm lunch, wash their faces 
and hands, and brush their hair. Their bodies were as un- 
kempt as their clothing and when they came to the cottage 
they would slide into the room very timidly. 

The plan provided that two girls should be responsible for 
the care of Delphie and Bennie a week at a time. Their 
dvties consisted of : Planning, preparing and serving the lunch; 
bathing and changing the clothing each day; teaching the chil- 
dren to brush their hair and wash their teeth; taking them to 
the doctor, the nurse, the barber or the dentist as the occasion 
arose. 

The girls seldom had the children ready to go back to the 
grade school hefore 12:30, but neither girls nor children seemed 
to mind losing the noon period. On the contrary, Bennie and 
Delphie were usually reluctant to leave the cottage. 

The financing of this project was made possible by food 
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As Ye Give 


By Virginia Emery, Mount Ida, Arkansas 


sales and donations of clothing which was made over and 
mended in class. The food for the hot lunch was donated 
by members of the class and the girls usually prepared their 
own lunch and ate with the children. 

The children’s family were on relief and it was found that 
they had plenty of fruit from the W. P. A. distributing office, 
therefore the lunches were planned around milk, eggs, butter 
and vegetables, of which most of the class had an abundance. 

The project was carried on for twelve weeks. In evaluating 
it we observed that the girls had many fine contacts and ex- 
periences. They worked with the children’s parents, the grade 
teacher, county nurse, local doctor and dentist, town barber 
and beauty operator, many women in the community who do- 
nated clothing and one club which asked to give money to 
spend on the Christmas box. Other experiences included actual 
child training, planning a comfortable wardrobe for children, 
washing and ironing clothing, making and spending money, 
packing a Christmas box, giving a Christmas party for the 
pre-school children with Bennie and Delphie as host and 
hostess. 

It was wonderful to see the change in the personal appear- 
ance of Bennie and Delphie during twelve short weeks but 
more wonderful to note their growing confidence and changing 
personalities. They no longer slid along the wall when they 
entered the cottage but ran in with greetings to the teacher 
and the girls. (Continued on page 383) 


Delphie and Bennie after their Christmas adoption 
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6 slices bread 
5 slices bacon, uncooked 
3 teaspoons prepared mustard 


2 slices onion 


\% Ib. American chees 


Put bacon, cheese and onion through grinder; add mustard 
and mix all together. Toast bread under broiler on one 
side. Spread cheese mixture on untoasted side. Put under 
broiling flame until brown, about 4 to 5 minutes. Makes 6. 
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J Savory Hot Sandwiches 


Tempting to hearty 
winter appetites... rich 
with the food-energy 
value of BREAD 


VERYBODY LOVES a hot sandwich on 

a winter day! And here are three timely 

suggestions for your cooking class! All tempt- 
ing and delicious . . . all easy to make! 

As part of the lesson, teli your class about 

the many remarkable ways in which bread 

contributes to good nutrition. Not only is 
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bread one of our best sources of food energy. 
Made with milk, bread contributes valuable 
minerals, including calcium... and its pro- 
tein is in the same class as that of meat as 
a muscle-repair food. 

Be sure to stress the value of BREAD as a 
cooking ingredient—for preparing delicious, 
economical main dishes and desserts. It 
makes expensive foods go farther... gives 
variety to menus...adds rich, nutritive 
value at low cost. 

Bread is recognized, in the modern science 
of nutrition, as an important foundation 
food. Advise your class to use it plentifully in 
cooking ... and serve it at every meal! 


CUY BAKERS’ BREAD 
With his scientific formulas, sani- 
tary equipment and trained skill, 
the modern baker makes delicious 
bread that is one of our best and 
cheapest energy foods .. . supplies 
proteins of high quality... and is 
nearly 100% digestible. 

Copyright, 1940, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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ERE is a box with many uses: a 
mending kit, a jewelry case, a first- 
aid kit or perhaps a box of bobby pins 


and curlers. It is shallow enough to fit 
into a bureau drawer and good looking 
enough to keep on top. It started in life 
as a codfish box, but no one would know 
it now. 

After leaving the top off awhile to 
get rid of the fish odor sandpaper the 
roughest edges and the lettering with 
grit number 1/2. When the box is 
smoother, use paper number 2/0. Place 
the sandpaper around a block and go 
over all the outside surfaces and edges 
of the box and lid. This may leave the 
surface somewhat scratched so finish 
with 3/0 sandpaper to obtain a very 
smooth surface. 

Then, from an old roll of walipaper 
or a wallpaper book, select a flower 
which will look well on the lid of the 
box. This should be compact, without 
a sprawling effect or a definite top and 
bottom. 

For the sides of the box, find a narrow 
strip which matches or accentuates some 
color in the design. Or you may use 
four smaller designs similar to the one 
on the top. 

Decide where to place the designs most 


advantageously. Mark the edges lightly © 


on the wood. Measure and mark with 
dots where the band is to go. Then 
cover the entire back of the wallpaper 
with paste. (A flour and water paste 
will do.) Replace the designs carefully 
and smooth them down against the wood 
with your fingers. Wipe off any excess 
paste. 

As soon as the paste is dry, give the 
entire top and sides of the box a coat 
of colorless varnish. Go over the de- 
sign very lightly so the varnish will not 
soak through. Wait until the next day 
before applying a second coat of varnish. 
It will require three or more varnishings 
about twenty-four hours apart to obtain 
an even gloss. 
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From 
Codfish to 
Christmas 


Any small wooden box with a sliding 
lid may be given the same treatment. 
Some of these, such as chalk boxes, are 
too high for use in shallow drawers but 
are nice on a dresser or table. 

If the box is to be used as a mending 
kit, remember that the main difficulty 
with the ones you buy is that they 
abound in so many tiny spools. Did 
you ever happen to tip one over when 
you were in a rush? 

Since most of the thread is needed 
only in small amounts, overcome the 
spool spilling by buying one of the strips 
of woven mercerized mending and sew- 
ing thread which look like a plaid belt. 
There are sixteen colors and you just 
pull out the one you want. These cost 
a dime in the Five and Ten. 

Buy a good grade of needles. Unless 
you prefer packages made up of varied 
sizes, you will find number seven or eight 
sharps satisfactory for most needs. 

The kit should also contain an emery 
to sharpen the needles, some small rust- 
less pins and a pincushion, half a dozen 
snaps and a few hooks and eyes. 

As the kit is to be a present, remem- 
ber your friend will have some things 
of her own. Try not to duplicate these. 
She is apt to have a thimble, tape meas- 
ure and large spools of the thread she 
uses most. 

Unless you can afford to buy really 
good scissors, better let her provide her 
own. In fact, with any of these items— 
if in doubt, just leave them out. 


A Luncheon Set 


This gift is very easy to make and 
requires only unbleached muslin, a pack- 
age of dye and some salt to use with 
the dye. Nevertheless, the resulting 
luncheon sets are really lovely. 

Each set usually consists of six place 
mats, twelve by fifteen inches, and six 
napkins, twelve inches square. This 
takes one and one-half yards of thirty- 


A page for students by Mary Eloise Stone 


As you look back on your favorite Christmas presents 
aren’t many of them the ones someone made especially 
for you? And aren’t you apt to think of the giver 
whenever you use those gifts? It may not be possible 
or even advisable to make all your Christmas gifts but 
here are some you will find fun to make and a joy to give. 


six inch material and costs from ten to 
fifteen cents per yard. 

Remove the selvage edge first, then 
mark the edges of two sides as in this 
diagram below. 

On the thirty-six inch end of the ma- 
terial, cut to a depth of about one inch 
twelve inches from each edge, then tear 
down the entire length. Carefully mark 
each of these strips at intervals of fif- 
teen inches, fifteen inches, twelve inches 
and twelve inches. Cut is one inch at 
each ofthese marks«and tear the re- 
mainder. 
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Next, mark the four corners of each 
piece one inch from the edge so you 
will know where to stop when pulling 
threads to make the fringe. A pin will 
help you to speed up the fringing. You 
will not need to secure the edges since 
the dyeing shrinks the material just 
enough to keep them from fraying 
further. 

Now, you will need the package of 
dye. Choose the kind which requires 
boiling and follow the directions most 
carefully. The deep red shades make 
very attractive sets and will look well 
with a variety of table decorations. 

The fringed edge will dye just a bit 
darker than the rest and the slight un- 
evenness of weave in the muslin pro- 
duces an expensive looking effect. 

Laundering directions are often in- 
cluded with fine merchandise. Perhaps 
you should do this also since all home 
dyed material is apt to lose some color 
and so should be washed separately fron. 
other articles. However, it will take 
many washings to change the color of 
the set itself. 


Merry Christmas 
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FAMOUS FOOD 
EXP ERTS give you 


their favorite potato recipes 


Do you know that there are over 400 ways to prepare the 
white potato? 33 of the country’s foremost cooking experts 
have selected 99 of their favorites and compiled them in the 
unique potato recipe booklet illustrated here. 


The white potato contributes so importantly to human 
health and constitutes such a frequent part of our diet 
that it is well for the student and teacher of cookery to know 
of the many, many ways in which this great food can be 
prepared. With this booklet you can vary the usual boiled, 
baked, mashed or fried potato dishes with dozens of deli- 
cious new recipes like Russian Style Potatoes, Belgian Baked 
Potatoes, Curates Pudding, Almond Potato Cake or Potato 
Nut Salad, to select but a few examples. 


A copy of “99 Potato Recipes Tested by 33 Famous Cook- 
ing Experts,’’ a beautiful 48-page booklet produced in full 
color, is yours for the asking if you live East of the Missis- 
sippi. (Otherwise a nominal charge of 10¢.) Use the coupon 
for convenience and send in your request promptly. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


SELECTED 
U. S. No. 1 GRADED PRODUCTS DIVISION 


POTATOES AUGUSTA, MAINE 


DECEMBER, 1940 
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Betsy Whitney 


Harriet Heath Betsy Caswell Harriet Cooke 


Marjorie Griffin 














MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Products Division, Augusta, Maine 
Please send me at once a free copy of your 


recipe book, “99 Potato Recipes Tested by 33 
Famous Cooking Experts.” P-} 


Name 





Address. 





City ; State. 
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FPEREACHERS who are truly inter- 

| ested in their work are constantly 
taking stock of their objectives, thei 
cquipment and their illustrative material. 
They do this because they realize that 
it is essential for them to keep up with 
a rapidly changing world. 

Teaching aids, like everything else in 
life, soon become out-moded and stale. 
Consequently, the conscientious instruc- 
tor checks her files regularly to make 
certain that her teaching material is up- 
to-date and authentic. She replenishes 
material worn ragged by a year of 
strenuous use and keeps constantly on 
the alert for new sources of help 

Home economics teachers are particu 
larly fortunate in having the wide choice 
of free or inexpensive teaching aids so 
carefully listed in the September maga 
zines. The material offered can be used 
with confidence for the teacher has not 
only the protection of a magazine de- 
voted to her interests but also the guar 
antee of the manufacturer for his prod- 
ucts. Much of the educational material 
offered is prepared by home economics 
specialists who have been teachers and 
home demonstration agents and who 
know the teachers’ problems and needs 

Personally, I find many splendid items 
which | know add definitely to my stu- 
dents’ understanding of units presented 
A good demonstration always adds in 


terest to routine classroom procedure 
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By Adele Griggs Columbia 
Home Economics Instructor 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


and a lesson means much more to the 


student if she can actually see a swatch 
of curtain material or a sample of some 
food product. For example, in my 9B 
Consumer Buying Unit, the can demon 
stration set, provided by a manufacturer 
of canned food, does more to teach the 
girls actual can content than any amount 
of printed matter could, 

Every teacher wants to give her pupils 
as many useful experiences as possible, 
yet the department budget may be so 
limited that she cannot afford to buy a 
wide variety of products. Therefore, it 
is a definite advantage to be able to ob 
tain samples from generous manufac 
turers. We have found one company’s 
quick dry yeast a boon to bread making 
Many American families have grown to 
feel that bread making is the baker's r¢ 
sponsibility and rolls a luxury to be in 
dulged in only occasionally, but the 
cookery teacher knows that yeast breads 
are not too difficult for her young stu- 
dents. Just imagine the joy with which 
they make and serve fresh rolls at 
home! 

Many other manufacturers are equally 
generous with samples of their food 
products. They ask only that teachers 
do not request more than they can use 


advantageously in class demonstration 
and home project work. 

National food companies offer tested 
recipes, buying guides, menu builders, 
process charts, folders of informative 
advertising and even recipe files—all of 
which the girls may use in school and 
take home to show their mothers, thus 
giving information and inspiration to the 
home menu maker as well as to the fu- 
ture homemaker. 

Textile manufacturers are equally 
progressive and helpful. The companies 
making and selling rayon offer leaflets, 
charts and free films describing the steps 
in the manufacture of rayon. These are 
helpful not only in teaching fabric con 
struction but also in showing the value 
of labels and the need for following 
care and maintenance directions, 

Sewing equipment companies have 
splendid instruction sheets and booklets 
on the use of thread, shears, findings 
and sewing machines. Students are fas 
cinated with the how-to-make booklet 
and the illustrated stories of textile 
fibers. ‘They like the fashion books of 
fered by pattern companies, the make 
up guides for face and nails and the 
many other aids to improved personal 
appearance and hygiene. 

lor home nursing, child care and nu 
trition units, there are excellent publica 
tions worthy of consideration — Your 
Contented Baby, Foods For Baby, The 
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Baby's Book, To Make Life Easier For 
Mothers and Better Babies. 

Home furnishing classes can be stim- 
ulated with colorful, informative book- 
lets such as: Color Clues to Home 
Beauty, Decoration Ideas You Can Use 
For Your Home and a wealth of mate- 
rial on equipment and home furnishings 
such as rugs, towels and blankets. 

And what of consumer education? All 
of this material is » part of consumer 
education because nn all helps to give 
the girl who will soon be a homemaker 
information that will help her to buy 
more wisely and use to best advantage. 

Don't overlook the opportunity you 
have to supplement and strengthen your 
teaching with good illustrative material. 
Study the offers of teaching aids and se- 
lect those which will prove most helpful 
to your students. 





As Ye Give 


(Continued from page 378) 





It is difficult to judge whether or not 
any permanent good has been accom- 
plished for the children, but there is no 
question of the immense value of the 
project to the girls themselves.* 


Reprinted from Arkansas Vocational Visitor 


By Margaretta Payne 


Indiana State Teachers College 


URING the pre-holiday season last 
D year my class in Family Relation- 
ship wanted to do something “of serv- 
ice to society.” The girls finally decided 
to give a Christmas party for children 
in the first, second and third grades who 
might not have much for Christmas. 

The girls formed six committees to 
take charge of general arrangements, the 
tree, refreshments, food service, enter- 
tainment and clean-up. Here was an 
opportunity for them to work together 
and demonstrate how much = they had 
learned in the course. 

It was decided that the grade teachers 
should select the children to be invited 
and give their names to the general com- 
mittee. Then each girl would draw the 
name of a child to whom she would be 
a Big Sister and take to the party. 

inally the big day arrived. The tree 
was trimmed with ropes of pop corn, 
angel hair, icicles and colored lights 
Under the tree were toys of various 
kinds, and dolls dressed by the girls. 

Each table was decorated with a Santa 
Claus made of fruits and vegetables held 
together by lolly pop sticks. His head 
was a Spanish onion with clove eyes, 
cranberry nose, pimiento mouth and cot 
ton cap and beard. His body was a 
large red apple with fluted paper for coat 
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Another red apple substi- 
trousers and two 


trimming. 
tuted for crimson 
prunes became boots. 
At twelve thirty each Big Sister 
brought her guest to the party. After 
they found their amusing marshmallow 
placecards Christmas carols were sung. 
Santa’s bells were heard in the distance 
and Santa appeared, carrying a gunny 
sack bulging with stockings full of 
fruits, nuts, candy and small gifts, Three 
of the children offered to help Santa 
unload his pack and distribute the pres- 
ents. Then each child was served a 
sandwich, hot chocolate and two cookies. 
The cookies were cut in Christmas tree 





Stl, yo 


and Santa Claus shapes, decorated with 


pink and green icings. 

Finally the gifts under the tree were 
distributed and opened. The children 
were so excited and pleased they had 
little desire to participate in any further 
program. However, one little boy sang 
Silent Night and another boy recited a 
Christmas poem. 

Then Santa decided it was time for 
him to be on his way and for the chil 
dren to go to their classrooms. The 
girls quickly put the clothing room in 
order and declared that although the 
party was for the small children they 


had experienced the greater happiness 


and Fun to Teach. Holiday hospitality 
is delightfully expressed in these two new 


recipes. You'll find them grand for demon 


stration and teaching, as well as home use. 





Dole Candy Cubes. | se one No. 2 tall ean 
Dole Crushed Pineapple. Measure 2 cups 
pineapple into a saucepan, add 2 cups 
sugar and few grains of salt. Cook, stir- 
ring occasionally, 15 to 20 minutes until 
very thick (224° F. on candy thermome- 
ter). Meanwhile measure remaining pine- 
apple, add cold water to make /y cup and 


stir in 2 tablespoons unflavored gelatin. 
Remove hot pineapple from stove, stir in 
softened gelatin, | tablespoon lemon 
juice and | cup chopped walnuts, Pour 
into buttered 8-inch square pan, When 
firm, cut into cubes and roll in powdered 


sugar. Makes approximately 120 pieces. 





Mulled Pineapple Juice. Good any cold 
day! Firat, make a spiced syrup: Boil 
together for 10 minutes 44 cup sugar, | 
cup water, 4 inches stick cinnamon, 24 
whole cloves, 6 thin strips lemon peel, 


few grains salt. Strain, Heat |} large ean 


(47 fl. 0.) Dole Pineapple Juice*; add 3 
cups hot Orange Pekoe Tea, '4 cup 
lemon juice, '9 to 4% cup spiced syrup. 
Serve hot, with doughnuts or crisp cook 
ies. Makes approximately 10 cups, or 20 


ser VINER, 


*1t's the pure, unsuvetened juice of sun ripened pineapples 








FREE: The Patricia Collier Home News 
Bulletin, issued every other month. For 
your copy. write to the Hawaiian Pine 


apple Co, Lid., San Francisco, Calif 








Easy-to-make Jewelry 
By Fannie D. Horn 


ORKS serve more purposes than 

to top a bottle. They can be made 
into novel costume jewelry suitable for 
sportswear, gifts, prizes and sale as a 
source of income. It takes little money 
to make an attractive necklace, bracelet 
or pin and they’re fun to make. 

The knotted necklace sketched 
here can be made in about an hour and 
costs less than ten cents. The matching 
pin shown in the center of the illustra- 
tion takes even less time and costs ap- 
proximately two cents. 


cork 


Materials required for making the 
necklace are: one yard quarter-inch 
tubular grosgrain ribbon, seven tiny 


screw eyes, three medium-sized corks, 
four small corks, one snap fastener and 
enamel. 

Directions for making the necklace: 


_ 


. Make a hole with a screw eye in the 
the center of the narrow end of each 
cork, then unscrew. 

Enamel this narrow end and let dry. 
Draw about ten inches of thin string 
through loop of screw eye. 

Screw the eye into the hole already 
made in the enameled end of the cork. 
. Holding the cork by the screw eye 


N 
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0 ways to Command Attention 


HIS IS A PLAN—a plan with which any 
Home Ec. teacher can interest her 
class blindfolded. 

It takes cans, canning, foods in cans, 
and canned food recipes . . . apart. There 
are in this teaching plan (absolutely free) 
5 real cans, from a tiny one, to the giant 
kind used by the institutions some of your 
pupils are going to serve. The label on 
each can has a wealth of information... 





. .. how much each can holds in ounces, 
cupfuls, and pounds, what is canned in 
each, and much other material. 


Two of the cans are enamel-lined for 
dramatic class demonstration! 

And there are four clear-as-crystal book- 
lets that take you from the raw metal of 
cans—all the way to economical recipes. 

And there is a Course Outline pre- 

pared by Isabel N. Young, A.M., who 
is the head of our Home Economics 
Division. It is based on hundreds of 
talks with home economics teachers. 

Outline, booklets, and cans add up 
to 10 elements that make the interest- 





ing subject of canned foods... fasci- 
nating to your students. 

No cost whatever! Just use the 
coupon below . . . and happy second 
semester to you! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











0 Lesson Plan 0 Both 
ee Plan” 4 r 
Lesson Plan” above has Course Out- Riera pace sacs cveAnasoi ese ssiavevesepeSo¥eepaawees 
line and 4 other informative booklets 
on nutrition, recipes, and mechanical Trnstitestion .. 2.2 ccccccccccccccccccccccccecsecseesececs 
aspects of canning. The 5-can demon- 
: : A A . Li) errr rrr rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrerrrrr rte rer eer ee ee 
stration visualizes for pupils quantity treet 
of food in cups for standard-can sizes " . 
' . CRY coccccccccvcccccccecveccecvevn State ..ccccccccecees 


plus reasons for different can linings 
for different foods, 


Please send: [] Can Size Demonstration Kit 


P-1240 
American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Home Economics Department 
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and string, enamel sides and bottom 

(wide end). 

. Hang up by the string to dry. 

. Apply second coat of enamel. 

8. After second coat is dry tie a bow at 
one end of the ribbon and make a 
knot six inches from it. Then slide a 
cork in place and make a second knot 
about one inch from the first. Con- 
tinue alternating cork and knots until 
necklace is desired length, allowing 
for six inches from last knot to end 
of ribbon. 

. Sew one-half of a snap under the 
bow, thus preventing the bow from 
untying; sew other half of snap on 
the opposite end of the ribbon. 

Many different color schemes may be 
worked out by varying the choice of 
ribbon and enamel. When cork jewelry 
is made by a group, each member should 
bring a different color of enamel so that 
all members have a choice of several 
cclor combinations. 

Cork charm pins may be made by cov- 
ering a matchstick with tubular gros- 
grain ribbon and hanging two corks, 
strung on wool yarn, from this stick. 
A safety pin sewed to the back of the 
ribbon and around the matchstick inside 
the ribbon forms the clasp. 

Materials required for the pin are: two 
small corks, two pieces of wool yarn 
each three and one-fourth inches long, 
two and one-half inches of quarter-inch 
tubular grosgrain ribbon, one inch-long 
safety pin, two tiny screw eyes, one 
headless safety matchstick and enamel. 

Directions for making the pin: 

1. Turn in one raw edge of ribbon..and 

2. Insert matchstick. 

. Turn in other raw edge and overseam. 

. Fasten safety pin as indicated. 

. Pull yarn through eye of screw in- 
serted in enameled cork. 

. Tie three knots in yarn just above 
screweye. 

7. Sew top knot to front of grosgrain- 
covered matchstick, leaving the short 
ends like a bow. 

8. Repeat for second cork. 
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Baby Mary at the Navajo Mission 


In Our Mailbox 


PRACTICAL a Economics has be- 
come such a helpful aid in planning my 
class work that I just couldn’t get along 
without it. Enclosed is my check for 
three dollars for which please renew my 
subscription for two more years. 

The teaching helps offered in each 
September issue contain so much ma- 
terial of real value, I can hardly wait 
for my new supply to start coming. 
From the material received in the last 
two years I have built a very useful 
library. Everything is classified accord- 
ing to type—posters, leaflets, booklets, 
exhibits and material for student dis- 
tribution. Each group has a key lette1 
and is filed in cardboard cartons accord- 
ing to type and subject matter. 

A card index cataloguing all this ma- 
terial. is an invaluable asset because 
whenever we are studying any given 
subject all I need to do is look in the 
card file and in a moment’s time I can 
see exactly what material is available. 
The only cost was for the filing cards 
and a set of letter files which I use pri- 
marily for magazine articles and_pic- 
tures. 

Besides these aids I get many valuable 
suggestions from articles in PRACTICAL 
Home Economics. One which I have 
used for two years is that for a “grocery 
store” in the class room where the 
students can have some real experience 
in buying. Visitors always comment on 
how practical this is and I just couldn’t 
teach the unit on marketing without it. 
Our school is a boarding school for 
Navajoes one and one-half miles from 
town so the girls have little opportunity 
to do any real buying particularly in 
food stores. 

Our department includes a four room 
apartment where the senior girls live. 
They plan, prepare and serve their own 
breakfasts, suppers and Sunday dinners. 
They order their supplies, determine the 
cost, manage the housecleaning, do the 
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laundry and numerous other things 
which go with keeping house. 

Each room has been furnished with 
things that we have made—a dressing 
table from orange crates, the stool from 
a nail keg, a chair from a barrel, living 
room drapes from burlap sacks which 
have been embroidered with Navajo de- 
signs to match the rugs, kitchen curtains 
bordered with flour sacks dyed yellow. 


prepared the formula and fed her, in 
fact, shared in her entire care. This 
experience was invaluable in helping 
the students understand child psychol- 
ogy. The enclosed picture shows baby 
Mary in the arms of one of the Mis- 
sion girls, 

We are always looking for new ideas 
to use in our homemaking department 
and appreciate the help we have re- 











The boys in the woodwork classes have ceived from PracticAL Home Eco 

made tables, a desk, lamps and a mag- 

azine rack for us. Sincerely 
Last year we took care of an Indian Etta Devine 

For five Homemaking Instructor 

Farmington, New Mexico 


NOMICS 
yours, 


baby whose mother had died. 
months the girls bathed and dressed her, 





LOOKING FOR A 
GOOD 
LESSON IDEA? 


SHOW YOUR PUPILS THE 
MANY USES FOR 


KNOX GELATINE 


THE HIGH PROTEIN FOOD 


Knox salads, desserts, main dish- 
es are especially suitable for diets. 
Physicians are prescribing Knox for 
diabetes, colitis, convalescents, pep- 
tic ulcer, feeding of infants. 


BE SURE IT’S KNOX 


It is important not to confuse plain, 
unflavored Knox with ready-flav- 
ored gelatine dessert powders. They 
are 7% sugar, only % gelatine. 


Here’s a versatile food for class 
discussion. Knox Gelatine can be 
used in dozens of ways to get high 
food value plus appetite appeal. 


KNOX IS ALL PROTEIN 


Knox Gelatine is all protein—and 
because it is plain, unflavored, can 
be combined with  vitamin-rich 
fruits and vegetables or protein-rich 
meats for extra-nutritious dishes. 


SEND NOW FOR 
HELPFUL KNOX BOOKLET 


FREE! 





TRY DRINKING KNOX FOR 
MORE ENDURANCE! 


Men and women are fighting tired- 
ness by drinking Knox. In tests, 9 Just prepared! Class material on 
out of 10 who drank Knox 28 days high-protein gelatine! Helpful teach- 
reported tiredness reduced er’s manual, bulletin and chart. Mail 


the coupon. 
HERE’S ALL YOU DO! 

Drink 4 env. Knox every day for 
2 weeks; 2 a day for 2 weeks—after 
that as required. Pour 1 env. (% 
pkg.) Knox into 34 glass water or 
fruit juice, not iced. 
Let — absorb gel- 
atine. Stir. Drink im- |] K i 
mediately. If it thick- enn it 
ens, stir again. 4623) Kt [ 


ne 
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Knox Gelatine, Dept. 401, Johnstown, 
N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, 
booklets checked. 

{] Home Maker’s Manual & Chart 

() Endurance Booklet 

[] Mrs. Knox’s 55-pg. Recipe Book 
Be Fit—Not Fat 

Peptic Ulcers 











Address 




















Fight Tuberculosis With 
Knowledge 


AY in, day out, year in, year out, 
D the National Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation and its more than sixteen hundred 
afhliated associations throughout the 
country wage for us a vast organized 
fight against tuberculosis. 

In order to help them win this battle, 
it is imperative that we know all we can 
about tuberculosis, for knowledge is our 
real weapon against the prevention of 
this disease. There is no vaccine for its 
aversion, no drug for its cure. The vic- 
tories gained in the past have been truly 


victories of education. Yet, surprisingly 
enough, there are still many common 
misconceptions about this disease. 

In the first place, tuberculosis cannot 
be inherited. It is caused by a germ, the 
tubercle bacillus; every one having the 
disease has caught it from someone else 
who has it. 

Secondly, tuberculosis can be cured if 
found early and treatment begun at once. 
The difficulty is that tuberculosis can be 
in an advanced stage before any symp- 
toms appear. It can hide behind appar- 
ently healthy looks for months. But the 
X-ray can find tuberculosis before any 
symptoms appear. When the time comes 
that a chest X-ray will be a routine part 








PECAN CRISPIES 

1/3 eup Crisee 

cup brown sugar (firmly packed) 
1 egg 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup all-purpose flour 
Y, teaspoon soda 
Y% teaspoon salt 
% eup chopped pecans 


Blend Crisco, sugar, egg and vanilla. Add sifted 
dry ingredients and chopped pecans. Roll into 
small balls. Place on greased cookie sheet. Top 
each with pecan half. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven (375°F) 10-12 minutes. Yield: 3 dozen 


Y% cup Crisce 

Y% cup sugar 

1 egg yolk 

1% teaspoons vanilla 

Y%y teaspoon sa 

1% cups flour 

% teaspoon baking powder 

1 square unsweetened chocolate blended with 
2 tablespoons hot water. 

3 tablespoons milk 


PROCTER 





CHOCOLATE PINWHEEL 


Blend Crisco, sugar, egg yolk, vaniMa and salt, 


These Tasty, Festive Cookies 
Make Welcome Christmas Gifts 


With Christmas just around the corner, the preparation of these 
dainty holiday cookies is a class “project” your cookery students are 
sure to appreciate. Gay Christmas wrappings—and a little ingenuity 
—will convert empty Crisco cans into attractive gift containers, like 
those above, for these tasty cookies. 


DATE FILLED SQUARES 


Make filling by cooking to a paste 1/3 cup 
water, 1/3 cup brown sugar, and 1 cup chopped 
dates. 

% cup Crisco 

1 cup brown sugar 

1% cups flour 

\% teaspoon soda 

Y, teaspoon salt 

1 cup rolled oats 

Mix ingredients together. Spread half of the 
mixture thinly on a well greased 9 x 9 pan. 
Cover with filling. Spread other half of flour 
mixture on top. Bake at 350°F for 35-40 min- 
utes. Cut in squares when cool. Yield: 3 dozen 


COOKIES 


Home Economics Dept. . 


Add sifted flour and baking powder alternately with 
milk, Divide dough in half. Add melted chocolate 
to one half the dough and mix thoroughly. Roll 
each half into a rectangular sheet, % inch thick. 
Put two layers together and roll up like jelly 
roll. Chill over night. Slice % inch thick. Bake 
on ungreased cookie sheet in a hot oven (375°F.) 
for 10 minutes. Yield: 4 dozen 


& GAMBLE 
IVORYDALE, OHIO 
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Help to Protect Your 
Home from Tuberculosis 


of every physical examination, tremend- 
ous strides can rapidly be taken toward 
complete eradication of the disease. 

Not even the symptoms of tuberculosis 
are known by all of us. Unexplained 
tiredness is a danger signal. Other sig- 
nals that point toward the necessity for 
a competent medical examination are 
loss of weight, loss of appetite, indiges- 
tion, an afternoon fever, a cough that 
hangs on, blood spitting. 

Some of us are not yet rid of the be- 
lief, long since exploded, that climate is 
of major importance in the treatment of 
the disease. With expert medical care 
and absolute bed rest the disease can be 
cured in almost any climate. 

Another fact that too few of us pay 
attention to is the extent of the disease 
in this country. We emphasize the de- 
clining death rate because it is good 
news. We need to emphasize the alarm- 
ing number of persons still dying with 
tuberculosis every year. Sixty-four 
thousand persons died from  tubercu 
losis last year! We need to emphasize 
the tremendous mortality among young 
people. Tuberculosis kills more persons 
between the ages of 15 and 45 than any 
other disease! 

These are only a few things we should 
know about tuberculosis. We can prevent 
the attack by this enemy by using ou 
one weapon—knowledge. 

Ours is a double duty in the fight 
against tuberculosis. We must support it 
financially—it is a fight for our lives, 
remember—and we must take an active 
part in the fight by using all the know] 
edge that is available to us. 





Buy Christmas Seals “to promote 
the conservation of health, to contro! 
and eradicate sickness, to discover th« 
nature and causes of illness and t 
spread knowledge necessary to acquiré 
and maintain health.” 
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News Notes BAS 
The Home Economics Education 
Section of the American Vocational As- 
sociation will hold four sectional meet- 
ings in the Mark Hopkins Hotel. San 
Francisco, on December 16, 17 and 18. 
The preliminary program lists for Mon- 
day morning a round table discussion of 
Education and Family Adjustment led 
by Dora Lewis, head of Home Ecorom- 
ics at New York University and con- 
sideration of the general topic, New 
Horizons for Young Adults, at an after- 
noon meeting the same day. On Tues- 
day morning Dr. Muriel Brown, con- 
sultant for Family Life Education, 
United States Office of Education, will 
discuss Guidance of High School Boys 
and Girls for Personal-Social Adjust- 
ments. Doctor Gladys Branegan, presi- 
dent of The American Home Economics 
Association, will preside at the final ses- 
sion Wednesday morning and lead dis- 
cussion on The Coordination of National 
Organizations in Home Economics for 
Effective Family Life Education, 


Following the general theme of the 
National Educational Association, The 
Department of Home Economics, meet- 
ing in Atlantic City on February 22, 1941, 
in conjunction with the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, will 
center discussions around common de- 
fense and the promotion of general wel- 
fare. 

One session will be devoted to the pub- 
lication, Education For Home and Fam- 
ily Living, which is being sponsored by 
the Department of Home Economics, 
the National Society for Curriculum 
Study and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The publication will be ready for 
distribution at the time of the February 
meeting if the committee is able to carry 
out present plans. Beulah I. Coon, 
Agent for Studies and Research in 
Home Economics Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, is serving as chairman of 
the committee representing the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics. Bess Goody- 
koontz, Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, is 
chairman of the committee representing 
The Society for Curriculum Study. 
Both committees have spent much time 
and thought in the preparation of mate- 
rial for the publication. 

Headquarters for the Department of 
Home Economics will be at the Hotel 
Dennis. Helen C. Goodspeed, Director 
of Home Economics for Philadelphia 
public schools and Ethel Powell, Super- 
visor of Home Economics in Atlantic 
City, are in charge of the program com- 
mittee and local arrangements. 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews, 
Chairman of the Home Economics Sec- 
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tion, World Federation of Educational 
Associations, is planning a home eco- 
nomics program at the Federation’s 
meeting in Havana, Cuba, December 26- 
28. Home economists who are interested 
in details are asked to write him. 


The National Consumer-Retailer 
Council has re-elected as its chairman 
Harold W. Brightman, vice-president 
and general merchandise manager of L. 
Bamberger & Company, Newark. Mrs. 
Harriet R. Howe, in charge of con- 
sumer education of the American Home 
Economics Association, was chosen vice- 
chairman and Lansing P. Shield, vice- 








president of the Grand Union Comyany, 
was elected secretary. 
Trustees of this council 


Mrs. 
Saidie Orr Dunbar, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Dr. Faith Williams, Social Studies Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
University Women; Dr. P. G. Agnew, 
secretary of the American Standards 
Association; Dr. David R. Craig, presi- 
dent of American Retail Federation and 
the newly elected Donald M. Nelson, 
co-ordinator of National Defense Pur- 
chases, and Miss Inez LaBossier, of the 


are: 


New Jersey Extension Service. 
(Continued on next page) 
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This impartial 
buying guide 
will help 
you choose 


OULD some sound 
suggestions for chil- 
dren’s gifts help you with 
ad Christmas shopping ? 

you find it hard to 
choose from a bewildering array the toys 
which will really satisfy a child? 


What makes children happiest 


Psychologists have found that the playthings 
which make children happiest are those 
which exactly meet their growing physical 
and mental abilities, and which give them an 
opportunity for a variety of experiences. 

What are these playthings? How should 
they be bought? This Better Buymanship 
gives answers to these questions. Here you 
will find suggestions for children’s gifts con- 
veniently arranged by ages. Take age 2-3, 
for example. For this group there is a list of 
things which children can push and pull and 
carry about—things which they can match 
and fit together. At age 3-4, for instance, 
children need things to help their play of 
imitating grown-ups. The booklet tells about 
reasonably priced playthings which meet 
this need and shows pictures of them. 


Gifts for wholesome development 


For each age up to 10 there are groups of 
playthings which will satisfy a child by con- 
tributing to his mental and physical growth. 
A special chapter tells what books children 
appreciate, what kinds of binding wear well, 
what to do about sets of books for children. 

We believe that you will find this Better 
Buymanship very helpful in choosing for the 
children on your Christmas list gifts which 
will bring wholesome development and last- 
ing happiness. A bibliography of references 
adds to the value of the volume as classroom 
material. 











“Children’s Playthings and Books’’ is one 
of the 30 volumes in the Household Finance 
Library of Consumer Education. These im 
partial guides to the purchase of clothing, 
home furnishings, food and other family 
necessities show how to make the consumer’s 
dollar go farther. They are Supplied for 
mailing costs only. With your copy of ‘‘Play- 
things” you will receive a list of the other 
titles in the series. Why don’t you send 
the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


.7 
Corpo ration 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 








One of America's leading family finance organizotions with 
282 branches in 184 cities 


| Research Dept. PHE-L | 
| HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 
| Please send me a copy of “Children’s Play | 
| things and Books" and complete list of titles in 

| your Library of Consumer Education. I enclose 


a 3c stamp. | 
Name | 
Address | 
City State | 
PELL ELLEN LLL 
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Teachers are needed in Indian Serv- 
ice. The United States Civil Service 
Commission has announced open com- 
petitive examinations to secure qualified 
teachers for the Indian Field Service 
(including Alaska) under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The salaries range 
$1,620 to $2,000 a 
deduction of 3% per 
Teachers in Indian 
constantly with Indians and it is neces- 


from year, less a 


retirement cent. 


schools associate 


sary that they have a full appreciation 
of the Indian viewpoint and Indian cul- 


ture, including native arts and crafts, 


music and religious ceremonials. Optional 
branches of teaching are: Agriculture, 
elementary grades, home economics, re- 
medial reading, special or opportunity 
classes, music, and art. 

Applications must be filed with the 
Commission’s Washington office not 
later than January 3 if received from 
States east of Colorado; January 6 if 
received from Colorado and States west- 
ward; July 22 if received from points 
in Alaska south of the Arctic Circle; 
and September 22, 1941, if received from 
points in Alaska north of the Circle. 


NUCOA ANALYSIS 


~~ VEGETABLE OILS 
MILK SOLIDS, NOT FAT 


! SALT 


80% 
1A % 


2h ie 


MILK MOISTURE,NOTOVER 16% 





FOOD—HIGHLY 
NUTRITIOUS AT 







HERE is no mystery about Nucoa. You need 
not hesitate to recommend it in diets for 
grown-ups or children. 


Made from pure American vegetable oils, 
churned in fresh pasteurized skim milk, Nucoa is 
wholesome and nutritious. Its caloric value and 
digestibility equal that of the most expensive 
spread for bread.’ It has delicious flavor for table 
easy to cream 
or spread. And Nucoa is an excellent source of 
Vitamin A’—with over 7,500 USP units guaran- 





use or cooking, and fine texture 


teed in every pound the year around! 


1. U.S. Dept. Agric.,““The Day's Food in War and Peace,’’p. 44 


2. Munsell, Jrl. A. M. A. vol. 111, p. 250, 1938. 
3. Booher, Jrl. A. M. A. vol. 110, p. 1920, 1938. 


4. Holmes and Deuel: Am. Jrl. Physiol., vol. 54, p. 479. 
(Recently confirmed in experiments with Nucoa by univer- 


sity workers.) 


THE BEST FOODS, INC. 





“YOU SEE, NUCOA IS 
A SIMPLE, NATURAL 


REASONABLE COST!” 








HIGH POINTS IN NUCOA’S 
NUTRITIONAL VALUE 


1. VITAMIN A—2 to 4 oz. of Nucoa 
supply 1,000 to 2,000 units of Vita- 
min A, which is 15-30% of a child’s, 
and 30-60% of an adult’s per diem 
requirement.® 

2. FOOD -ENERGY — 3,300 food - energy 
calories in every pound (as many 
as in the most expensive spread 


for bread).! 


3. DIGESTIBILITY—over 96%, as shown 
by experiments on people.‘ 






TRIPLE WRAPPED 
FOR FRESHNESS 


L | 


General Offices: 88 Lexington Ave., New York City + Plants: Bayonne, N. J.—99 Avenue A 
Chicago, Ill.—2802 South Kilbourne Ave. +- San Francisco, Cal.—1900 Bryant Street 
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Applicants must have completed a 
4-year college course including study in 
the branch of teaching for which they 
apply. In addition, applicants must have 
had within the past 7 years at least 2 
years of appropriate full time teaching 
experience in schools below college level. 
Applicants will not be given a written 
test, but will be rated on their qualifi- 
cations as shown in their applications 
and on corroborative evidence. They may 
also be given an oral examination. Ap- 
plicants must not have passed their 
forty-eighth birthday. 

Further information regarding the ex- 
amination, and the proper application 
forms, may be obtained from the Sec- 
retary of the Board of U. S. Civil 
Service Examiners at any first- or sec- 
ond-class post-office, or from the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
te oe 


Consumers’ opinions on the grade 
labeling of canned food products will 
be studied during the next few months 
in a number of large cities throughout 
the United States. This survey will be 
directed by Dr. Alice B. Edwards, form- 
erly secretary of the American Home 
The proposed 
plan, to be conducted in cooperation with 
several universities, is to hand to con- 


Economics Association. 


sumers who purchase Government grade- 
labeled canned foods a questionnaire. 
Through the information obtained from 
these questionnaires, as well as from 
other sources, the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service hopes to determine the kind 
of canned food products consumers buy 
and whether the housewife was satisfied 
with the quality of the Government- 
graded canned products and would pur- 





Achase them again. 


‘ During Christmas vacation if you 
are visiting in or near New York City, 
be sure to go to the Museum of Cos- 
tume Art, 630 Fifth Avenue, Rocke- 
feller Center. There you will see over 

thirteen hundred original Paris sketch- 

es made at Paris openings for the 
fashion department of the New York 
is free and will 

Sunday, until 


Times. The exhibit 
be open daily, except 
January 11, 1941. 

You will also enjoy the special ex- 
hibit, The Art of the Jeweler, recently 





opened in Gallery D 6 of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
and 82 Street. 


Dr. Helen Judy Bond represented 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
at the meeting of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities in 
Chicago, November 11-13. 

Alice H. Haley, well known for her 
work in home economics teacher train 
ing, has joined Celanese Corporation of 
America to do educational promotion 





with schools and_ colleges. 
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Practical es 
Book Reviews 


So Gracious Is The Time 


By Annie B. Kerr 

The Woman’s Press, New York 

Price $1.25 Pp. 90 

Christmas is a season rich in memo- 
ries. Customs differ widely in different 
countries and even in different parts of 
the same country but in all there is 
feasting, hospitality and gifts for loved 
ones. 

In this delightful little book Miss Kerr 
has given us stories of Christmas cus- 
toms in other lands—stories of the 
Christmas tree, the yule log, St. Nich- 
olas, and the singing of Noel. 


Home Economics and 
the College Student 


By Helen M. Carter 

Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York 

Price, $2.50. Pp. 372 

Although this book was written pri- 
marily to help college freshmen solve 
their everyday problems, it might well 
be adapted in part for advanced high 
school classes, since it is organized on 
the unit plan. In the beginning the stu- 
dent is led to consider habits of study, 
budgeting of time and money and the 
problems of social adjustment. This 
is followed by a survey of various 
phases of home economics, offering a 
complete introductory course on the col- 
lege level. The third main division of 
the book gives various 
careers open to home economics women 
and presents social, economic, political 
and civic responsibilities of the educated 
woman. 

Following each of the twenty-two 
units are study questions, suggested ex- 
periences and supplementary reading 
lists. 

This work is a fine memorial to Dr. 
Helen M. Carter, former Professor of 
Home Economics and Head of the 
Home Economics Department at Louisi- 
ana State University, who contracted a 
fatal illness just before her book went to 
press. 


aspects. of 


HELEN B. Hitt 
Home Economics Instructor 
Bronxville Schools, New York 


Cooking for Two 

By Janet McKenzie Hill 

Little Brown & Company, 

Price $2.00. Pp. 268 

Cooking For Two is an ideal book 
for the bride who doesn’t know the first 
thinz about cooking and for business 
girls who plan to share an apartment 
and do their own cooking. 

The first chapter, “To Market, To 
Market,” is most helpful with its sug- 


Soston 
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gestions for buying meats, vegetables, 
staples and canned goods. The next 
chapter, “The Cook In The Kitchen,” 
gives advice on the use of an electric or 
gas range and lists important kitchen 
needs. Sub- 

menus and 


utensils beginner 
sequent chapters 


recipes for breakfast, dinner, luncheon 


every 


suggest 


and supper and recipes for breads, cakes 
and pastry. The last chapter is de- 
voted to household management hints— 
how to follow a household routine sched- 
ule, the cleaning of upholstery, launder- 
ing helps and spot and stain removal. 
A glossary is also included. 

REVIEWED BY 


\ Brive. 


—x=—ri ee 


STUDENT: Why, Miss Gray, 
this fudge is simply mar- 
velous! 


HOME ECONOMIST: It’s made 
with evaporated milk, you 
see. I thought it might be 
an inspiration to give 
Christmas presents that 
really come from you. 





A cook book printed in Braille 
for the blind—Kate Smith’s Favorite 
Recipes—is now available, through the 
generosity of the American Red Cross 
in Washington, D. C., for only thirty 
cents. The first Braille transcription of 
this hook was made for a blind woman 
in Pittsburgh and, with its aid, she has 
taught six sightless girls to cook. 


Quantity buyers for the school 
lunchroom will be interested in a new 
government publication, The Consumer 
and the Standardization of Farm Prod 


ucts. This pamphlet coers the applica 


(Continued on page 389) 









HERE'S THE SECRET 
OF super-smooth CANDIES 


A. CHRISTMAS time or any time, 
candies made with Irradiated Car- 
nation Milk have one quality that 
the Home Economist instantly rec- 
ognizes as the test of superiority — 
fine-grained smoothness. 

You find the same quality in frozen 
desserts, cream soups, and sauces, 
when Carnation Milk is used. And 
the explanation is simple—this milk 
is homogenized; the large butterfat 
globules that occur in whole milk 
are broken up into infinitely tiny 
particles and evenly distributed 
throughout the milk. 

In fudge, fondant, and other 
crystalline candies, Carnation Milk 
insures that velvety smoothness that 
the tongue loves to touch. Also, 
these candies retain their moisture 


| Onrackiated 
CARNATION MILK 


of (2 Ze te 7 (2 u 


content longer, making them es- 
pecially satisfactory for Christmas 
giving. And don’t forget that frost- 
ing made with this milk has the 
same fine-textured quality and the 
same ability to remain moist under 
its shining, inviting surface. 

Many makers of the finest com- 
mercial candies have discovered this 
secret. They use evaporated milk. 
If you should like to experiment, 
please write for the Carnation leaf- 
let, “Delicious Home-Made Can- 
dies.” With it we shall send you the 
free “Carnation Year Book of Menus 
and Recipes.” It will convince you 
that Irradiated Carnation Milk really 
does make good cooking better! ... 
Carnation Company, 702-P,Gas Light 


Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 








A MOST 
ACCEPTABLE 
GIFT 





If you are looking for 
just the right gift this 
Christmas, you will find 





THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 


—The Way to a Man's Heart— 


unusual material for interesting 
tions. ; 
includes everything . 
needs in her work or in her 


the up-to-date 
home. 


At your dealer or send check or 
money order direct. 
THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO., : 
715 N. Van Buren St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











will answer all your gift-giving needs. Every- 
one interested in serving good food, well pre- 
pared, will welcome a copy of this outstand- 
ing Cook Book. The 3000 recipes tested in 
a eane kitchen offer the busy teacher much 
demonstra- 
It covers the entire cooking field. It 
teacher 
Give 


: t ts 
~ a friend, buy one or your $2.50 





From the WOMANS PRESS... 
A Christmas Book 


SO GRACIOUS IS THE TIME 
Annie B. Kerr 


$1.25 


Nine charming stories of nine 
nationalities, rich in the mem- 
ories of old-country celebra- 
tions around the festival of 
Christmas. 


600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 











TEACHING MATERIAL 


in the September issue of Practical 
Home Economics—hundreds of teach- 
ing helps are listed for cooking, sew- 
ing, home management classes and 
school lunchroom managers. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 














CANDIES. 


From the Pet Milk 
Experimental Kitchens 


FREE TO TEACHERS FOR DISTRIBUTION 
TO THEIR STUDENTS —tested candy rec- 
ipes which make exceptionally fine-tex- 
tured, fine-flavored and extra wholesome 
candies at lower cost. 


PET MILK COMPANY 
1447L Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me, free of charge, copies of ““Can- 
dies from the Pet Milk Experimental Kitchens.” 
) Tteach (subjects) 
| in school (grade 

Name 

Address — ; a 

City ee SEE 
(Offer limited to Continental U. S.) 





your table has been ruined by working 








Just A Tin Box, But... 
(Continued from page 374) 





to remove it at once. Isn’t that simple? 

Now you ask, “How do I obtain such 
a kit?” Well, I'll tell you. First you 
send for the Department of Agriculture 
Bulietin on Stain Removal. This costs 
just five cents and includes directions for 
removing practically every stain. I'll let 
you in on a secret, though. Two things 
that are not mentioned are lipstick stains 
and perspiration odor. Carbon tetrachlor- 
ide will remove the former and chloro- 
form the latter. 

Now that you have the booklet, you 
decide what compounds are needed to re- 
move the most common stains, 
you have found that there are several 
methods for removing each stain, you 


select the compounds that will remove | 
the greatest number of stains and buy | 


only those, making certain, of course, 
that you have at least one effective 
method for removing each stain. I found 


| that carbon tetrachloride, wood alcohol, | 
| turpentine, starch, oxalic acid, dilute am- 


monia water and peroxide were essen- 
tials. With these as the basis, you can 
add to your list at any time. 


When you have all of your compounds, ! 


you must consider how they are used in 
removing each stain. The first thing you 


should notice is that you place the stain | 
face down on a clean blotter (preferably | 
white) when applying carbon tetrachlor- 


ide. That means that clean white blot- 
ters for absorption and cheese cloth for 
rubbing will be two articles which must 
be included in the kit. Oxalic acid is ap- 
plied with an eyedropper while the mate- 
rial is held over a bow]; so a bowl and 
eyedropper must also be included. A 
sponge is always a help. Another val- 
uable article is a piece of oilcloth to 
place over the table when you go to 
work. This precaution will save you the 
heartache of finding that the finish on 
J 

directly upon it. 
Now about the container for 
treasures. A box will 
odors from the compounds; so buy a 


your 
wooden absorb 
metal breadbox in that familiar red and 
gold gift These 
reasonable that you will probably want 
to buy two—a large one for the stain re- 
movers and a smaller one to fit inside 
and hold your oilcloth, bowl, sponge and 
such things. 

Do I ever use my kit now that I have 
it completed? You wouldn’t believe me 
if I told you how many cleaning bills it 
has eliminated. And I don’t have the in- 
convenience of waiting for a dress to 


shop. boxes are so 


| come back from the cleaners. 





Since | 


HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 
$3.50 


Teach House Decoration the New 
Way—By Playing “House”! 


| A 


A good teacher is 
always on the look- 
out for illustrative 

Here 
something new—a set 
of “cut-outs” for a 
complete course in in- 
terior decoration. Yes, 
you may actually cut 
out the furniture, the 
curtains and drapes, 
the furniture cover- 
ings, even the wall 
finishes and rugs, too, 
and rearrange them 
to your heart's desire 
—all in a room made 
00 BUEN. ss ccwes 


Just Think! Sixteen (16) Big Pages in Full 
Color! 
And by BIG we mean each page is 
18 inches by 24 inches 
Instructions Are Clear 
On every page of this folio there are 
careful descriptions and directions for us- 
ing the material on that page. Teaches 
sound lessons on refurnishing and redeco- 
ration by actual doing. Redecorate this 
miniature room in class. 


Information Is Sound 


This House Decoration Folio was pre- 
pared and widely used by the magazine, 











THE AMERICAN HOME, and is authori- 


tative. 
ORDER DIRECT 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 
Send For Our Catalogue 




















FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers in 


the shortest reading time, 
lights of fashion. Subscription one 
ad year $1.00. Sample copy 30c. 
Write fer special student group rate. Address: 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 


the high- 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please notify Circulation Department, Lake- 
side Publishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, promptly if you change 
your address. 
forwarded by the post office without payment 
of additional postage. 


Copies of magazines are not 














VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


curate information on Vita- dildd 
mins A, B, C, D, E and other 
new factors. Includes ‘ 
poster illustrating Vitamin 
deficiencies, and authentic 
chart of food sources of Vita- 
mins. For teachers, not for 
students. Supplied gratis. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


“Suggested Teaching Uniton 
the Vitamins” outlines teach- 
ing procedure, provides ac- 














Successful Teaching Methods for 


Adult Homemaking Classes 
(Continued from page 365) 





A.—The lecture method is often used. This method presents 
the information quickly and precisely. It should give new 
subject matter which has not yet reached the group and clear 
up points which discussion has not satisfied. A lecture may 
also be given for the purpose of inspiring the students to re- 
act to certain points of view or course of action. For example, 
information not readily available to the layman may be col- 
lected, organized and presented to the group in lecture form. 
This should be followed immediately with discussion to give 
the group an opportunity to ask questions and discuss new 
ideas. To illustrate: The lecture method is effective in 
clothing classes studying color, line and design. The topics 
are broad and take considerable time to cover. The group 
can get the basic facts quickly and then experiment with 
color scarfs. 

Q.—Is the problem method successful in adult homemaking 
classes ? 

A.—Adults are constantly facing problems and 
decisions. Therefore, the problem method is excellent in 
providing opportunity for the development of guiding 
principles. It operates best in an informal situation and is 
successful only when problems resembling those which class 
members must solve in their daily work are used. It is 
sometimes difficult to find problems of equal interest and 
value to all members of the group. Therefore the class 
leader must know the individuals in her group—their 
capacities, interest and home life. For example, in a course 
on the use of time and money in the home, a problem designed 
to develop principles for planning the use of family income 
was presented. The teacher was aware that in this adult 
group there were women with very low incomes and others 
with incomes four thousand dollars or more. She knew that 
those with low incomes would hesitate to offer their experi- 
ences so she described a case family in detail stating income, 
occupation of father, special abilities of family members, 
family goals and interests and other pertinent information. 
She then that the apportion the family 
income. The questions discussed were: What items must 
be included in the family budget? What is the least amount 
necessary to cover these items? Food and housing were, 
of course, included. This led to a consideration of 
many angles and involved such questions as: 
it take to provide the minimum adequate 


making 


proposed class 


food 
costs from 
How much would 
diet for a family 
dren of known ages and health? 


consisting of a man, wife and two chil- 
Should the woman can a 
large quantity of fruit and vegetables? Should the family 
purchase meat in the quarter and can it for 
Should they try to have a garden? 

The cost of shelter was considered next. 
rents, taxes, 
Two plans of housing 


future use? 
Class members 


contributed their knowledge of heating and 
lighting costs and similar expenses. 
were proposed, one involving living in the community where 
transportation costs would have to be taken into account. 
This raised the question of car ownership and led to a dis- 
cussion of the type of neighborhood, social relations with 
neighbors and needs of children with respect to play facilities 
and schooling. 

Clothing budgets were also discussed. 
a month were estimated. The sum of all items was greater than 
the available income. This led to a reconsideration of needs 
in an attempt to make The became 
greatly interested and brought in bills to show how much it 
cost to feed and clothe their families. They produced light 


and telephone bills to prove the validity of their estimates. 


Fixed expenses for 


ends meet. women 
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They figured operating costs again and left the classroom 
still arguing, returning to the next class armed with addi- 
tional information. In this way many principles in planning 
family expenditures were discovered. It is important to 
know that this method can be used successfully only by a 
skilled teacher of broad training and experience. 

Q.—Are home projects valuable in teaching adult home 
making? 

A.—Yes, because the women put the principles they learn 
in class to a practical test. 

Q.—Is it advisable to use the laboratory method for teach 
ing adults? 

A.—The laboratory method allows members of the class to 
learn under skilled guidance to improve their own methods 
and to see results. This method develops an atmosphere of 
informality which stimulates an exchange of ideas and estab 
Its disadvantages are that it 
are both 


lishes a feeling of friendliness. 
interferes with program schedules where there 
hour and two-hour classes, requires physical energy after a 
full day’s work, necessitates laboratory space and adequate 
equipment and usually entails some expense to class members. 

Q.—Is it in adult 
homemaking classes ? 

A.—All of these methods have a definite place in the adult 
program and should be used to give variety, to hold interest 


and to develop material best suited to meet the needs of 


advisable to use all of these methods 


various groups, thereby building a better, more expansive 
adult education program. 


The Christmas lawn decoration shown in the frontispiece 
is easy to make. The Santa Claus figure is a stuffed Santa 
suit. The sleigh was cut from heavy beaver-board and paint 
ed white. The stuffed strips of 
white sheeting held in place with adhesive tape 


deer was covered with 





Home-Like Equipment 


Makes Teaching 
Easier 


Home Economics Instruc- 
tors find a decided advan- 
tage in the up-to-date 
home-like facilities pro- 
vided by— 


ai KEWAUNEE UNIT 
% KITCHEN FURNITURE 


Kewaunee Utility and 
Storage Cabinet No, U-6185 








Students find it easier to 
grasp directions and the 
atmosphere of the home- 
like surroundings inspires 
them to their best efforts. 
Kewaunee's reasonable 
prices for Kewaunee super- 
ior quality and design amply 
justify your recommendation 
of Kewaunee Equipment. 
Write for Free Special 
Catalog of Kewaunee Unit 
Kitchen Furniture, showing 
12 ideal floor plans. 


Kewaunee Black Linoleum or Welded 
‘ibre Cabinet Sinks 


. ° 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mor. 
271 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Home Bray Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York. N.Y 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, 111. 


furniture | 
ao Representatives in Principal Cities 


) 














A TEXTILE EXHIBIT — $3.50 
100 Swatches Grouped and Labeled 


ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


IN YOUR LABORATORY 
MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 


With this box of 100 samples of cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, and rayon, you can teach fabric iden- 
tification much more easily. 

We found such a widespread demand for 
these swatches last year that we have done a 
much better job this time getting our illustrative 
material ready for you. You will find— 

The SWATCHES are larger this year, 4x6 instead 
of 3x5. 

The SWATCHES are all neatly pinked on all 
four sides, 

The SWATCHES are each mounted on a sepa- 
rate 4x6 card. 


The SWATCHES are labeled by name, width, 
weave, price, use. 

The SWATCHES are packed in a permanent file 
box as shown. 

The SWATCHES are catalogued into their five 
separate groups. 

The SWATCHES are much more carefully se- 
lected, with many of the new cottons and 
rayons represented. The selection now in- 


cludes 35 cottons, 35 rayons, 12 wools, 10 
pure dye silks, and 8 linens. 


Order direct 


Send For Our Catalogue 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 








NO MORE “GUESSING” 
FOR ME—NOW / GET 
PERFECT RESULTS EVERY 
TIME WITH THIS NEW, 
APPROVED ROASTING 





The Rochester Roast Meat Ther- 
mometer takes ‘‘guesswork’’ out of 
roasting because it tells “at a 
glance’? when roast is done to 
your liking. Helps conserve flavor 
and natural juices, making every 
roast tastier, more appetizing. 
Minimizes shrinkage and weight 
loss, too, when recommended oven 
temperature is used. Safe to use. 
Easy to clean. 


ROCHESTER MFG. CO., INC. 
6 Rockwood St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Y $125 at leading De- 


partment, Drug and Hard- 
ware stores or sent post- 
paid. Mail check or money 
order today. 


BUGHESTER ricemomerse 
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tion of grade standards to the needs of 
the consumers and quantity buyers and 
discusses buying according to federal 
grades of meats, poultry, butter, eggs, 
fruits, vegetables and other foods for 
which United States standards have been 
established. 

Copies are available upon request to 
the Agricultural Marketing 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


Service, 


Foods and nutrition teachers _ will 
find the latest information on food 
values in these three recent publications : 

Food Values In Terms of Household 
Measures, an eight-page booklet prepared 
by the Cincinnati Dietetic 
for the Diabetes Council of the Public 
Health Federation, may be secured from 
the Public Health Federation, 312 West 
9th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Single 
copies cost 10c each. The price is re- 
duced considerably on quantity orders. 

Food Values of Portions Commonly 
Used, by Anna dePlanter Bowes and 
Charles F. Church, has been revised by 
Mrs. Bowes and is available from the 
Philadelphia Child Health Society, 311 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia. 
Price $1.00. The original purpose of 
this book was to supply authoritative 
data on food values in a quick and easy 
reference form. The second edition in- 
creased the number of foods listed in 
each group, gave new data on protein, 
fat, carbohydrate and caloric values and 
included much additional request in- 
formation. The present revision con- 
tains the most reliable up-to-date food 
data. All vitamin figures have been 
checked and revised. 

The Philadelphia Child Health Society 
has a set of twelve eight and one-half 
by seven Food Value Charts which show 
vitamins and minerals 
On the back of each 


Association 


proportions of 
in common foods. 
chart is a tabulation of amount, weight 
in grams and value of foods which 
give health protection at low cost, par- 
ticularly those which are often avail- 
able as surplus Special 
effort has been made to keep the charts 
Cost per set 50c. 


commodities, 
simple. 


A Regents Review Book in Home- 
making has been compiled by students 
in the homemaking department at Water- 
loo High Schocl, Waterloo, New York, 
to raise money for new equipment for 
the high homemaking center. 
These books include all questions from 
New York State regents papers, 1931 to 
1940 inclusive. 


The questions are 


school 


grouped under 


eleven different headings such as foods, 
clothing, consumer buying, child care 
and guidance, family life, house decora- 
tion, etc., and also according to the type 
of question such as essay, true-false, 
completion, etc. 

The price is 50 cents per copy post- 
paid anywhere in the United States. 
Please send check or money order (but 
not stamps) to Cecile Austin, Homemak- 
ing Teacher, Waterloo High School. 


The Writer’s Market 

Edited by Aron M. Mathien 

Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Price $3.00 Pp. 312 

When a free lance writer hopefully 
sends out the fruit of his genius he is 
usually certain that the periodical to 
which he sends it will enter into a flat 
spin of delight. But all too frequently 
he receives his returned MS with a 
printed statement to the effect that “ow- 
ing to lack of space, etc., the editor re- 
gretfully . . . and another etc.” The 
editor does not give full reason why he 
refuses the said fruit of genius; he has 
not time; there are so many windfalls 
every day. But that doesn’t help the 
beginner. 

THE WRITER’S MARKET does! 

In many cases material is rejected be- 
cause it is not suitable for the magazine 
to which it has been sent. However, it 
may be just up the alley of another pub- 
lication of which the author is entirely 
ignorant. Now, the Writer’s Market 
offers every possible outlet for the free 
lance, including requirements of mag- 
azines and the prices they pay. A study 
of this interesting book will save the tyro 
much stampage, heartache and time. 

Amateurishly prepared MS invariably 
receives unfavorable editorial reaction. 
Glancing at it the overworked man at the 
desk automatically prepares himself for 
amateurish work. A well typed, well 
spaced, well spelled MS, however, de-,, 
lights the heart of a man who has to’ 
spend his days seeking for the pearl of 
genius among faintly typed grubby sheets 
of literature. Give him a chance. Thus 
advises the lV riter’s Market. There are 
methods of preparing radio scripts and 
descriptions of the formulae of pulp . 
and slick stories. In fact any man with 
an alphabet, a typewriter, some paper, 
stamps and this book has no reason to 
be anything less than the best journalist, 
writer, author or novelist in the country. 
By all means add The Writer's Market 
to your working bookshelf. 

Brian O’Brien 


A Correction 
Textile Testing by John H. Skinkle 
which was reviewed in our September 
number is published by the Chemical 
Publishing Company, 148 Lafayette 
Street, New York City—not The Haines 
Publishing Company. 
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